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PART I: NOTES FOR TEACHERS 


ABOUT ALASKA 


ALASKA, more than Greenland, Iceland, or Siberia, seems 
to be quite thoroughly misunderstood by the ordinary per- 
son, and especially by the people in the very country of 
which it is a part. When the average American thinks of 
Alaska, he has a queer combination of ideas which include 
Soapy Smith, great yellow streaks of gold in the ground, 
totem poles, intense cold, eternal snow, raw-fish eaters, 
and snow-houses. All these things do exist in Alaska, 
just as orange groves, pueblos, grand canyons, tall build- 
ings, banana trees and snow-capped mountains exist in 
the United States. But Alaska, like the United States, is 
fairly large to do much generalizing about. It is not a 
little tail of land jutting out into the sea, like Cape Cod; 
it is the size of the thirteen original colonies together with 
Maine, Vermont, Ohio, Indiana, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Michigan. Its name is taken from the Indian word 
Alakshak, meaning great country. A visitor touching at 
Sitka has no more idea of Alaska as a whole than a 
visitor to New York has of the United States. 
Therefore when discussing, for example, the climate, 
it is necessary to specify which part of Alaska you are 
talking about. The climate of the section affected by the 
Japanese gulf stream, including the cities of Sitka, Juneau 
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and Skagway, is about like that of Seattle, and is never 
colder than that of New York City. Interior Alaska is 
quite different, with a record of seventy degrees below 
zero in winter, and such short summers that the ground 
never thaws beyond a depth of three feet. In this section, 
however, due to almost continuous sunshine for a period 
of two months, it is possible to grow vegetables, grains 
and flowers which compare favorably with those grown in 
the United States. Alaska in the extreme northern part 
differs yet again. It is undeniably desolate, with an ex- 
treme temperature of one hundred degrees below zero, 
and a characteristic high wind, which twists the icicles 
into fantastic shapes and almost never stops blowing. 
Paradoxically, this region produces at least eight dif- 
ferent species of wild flowers during the brief Arctic 
summer. 


NO ONE PART REPRESENTS WHOLE 


It is senseless to try to give primary children any con- 
sistent idea of time and distance, history or geography. 
Some of them get mixed up on morning and afternoon. 
It is necessary, however, for the teacher herself to have 
a background of accurate knowledge of the territory, or 
she will give the usual erroneous impression that the 
Alaska of the Eskimo represents the whole of Alaska. 
On the other hand, what we may call tourist Alaska does 
not represent it, either. The coastal cities of this region 
have women’s clubs, seven or eight different kinds of 
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churches, fraternal organizations, newspapers, electricity, 
automobiles, good stores, hotels, hospitals, tennis clubs, 
theaters. In fact it is a little bewildering to try to recon- 
cile a modern steamship folder with the writings of Hud- 
son Stuck and Archdeacon Drane. This may be easily 
done by the teacher, however, as soon as she realizes the 
great extent of the territory and its diversified occupa- 
tions and customs. 

Children will be eager to accept such of this informa- 
tion as they are capable of understanding. The teacher 
must necessarily accumulate for her own benefit informa- 
tion and background material which cannot be made inter- 
esting to primary children and should not be passed on to 
them. On this concealed foundation, however, she may 
build an edifice which the children will be able to com- 
pass and enjoy. 


ALASKA NOT SYNONYMOUS WITH ARCTIC 


The following fragmentary facts will give the teacher 
the skeleton of this foundation, but these should be sup- 
plemented by further reading. A little warning in regard 
to this reading may not be superfluous. When confronted 
by a supposedly helpful book, the teacher should ask her- 
self two questions: first, is this Alaska, or is it the Arctic? 
—and second, is this present-day Alaska, or is the ma- 
terial out of date? Many monumental and accurate scien- 
tific treatises are dated 1885. Flaherty, however entertain- 
ing, is not Alaska but Greenland. Most of Stefansson’s 
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dramatic scenes are located east of Alaska. The most 
fascinating of the Eskimo model snow igloos in museums 
are typical of Smith Sound and Hudson Bay, and are 
not characteristic of Alaska except as temporary shelters 
for the Eskimos while fishing ; and surely not a tenth part 
of the Indian exhibits apply in any way to the Alaskan 
Indian. It is necessary to tread warily among the fas- 
cinating snares laid by travelers in the north, who have 
apparently studied minutely and written about every part 
of the Arctic save Alaska. The facts which follow apply 
to present-day Alaska. 


PRESENT-DAY ALASKAN LIFE 


The native inhabitants of Alaska may be spoken of as 
Eskimos and Indians, although these in turn are subdi- 
vided into distinctive tribes. The Eskimos comprise the 
largest group. The Athabascan Indians come next, dwell- 
ing in the interior, the only real Indians of Alaska. South- 
eastern Alaska is populated by three language groups, con- 
sisting of the Thlingets, the Haidas, and the Tsimpseans. 
Although some uncertainty exists as to the origin of these 
Indian-like people, for all practical purposes they may be 
classed as Indians. 

There are strangely few inhabitants in any given lo- 
cality. Some villages have only fifteen inhabitants. In 
fact, we are dealing with a much larger territory and much 
smaller population than one would suppose, for the area 
of Alaska more than equals one-fifth of the United States, 
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while the total number of inhabitants, including whites, 
does not exceed fifty-five thousand. 

There is probably not a single native existent in Alaska 
who has not had some opportunity for hearing a Chris- 
tian gospel, and coming in touch with some form of civi- 
lized education. Nearly all the natives, save the very 
aged, can speak some English. 

There are three distinct types of school in Alaska: the 
school service for natives, regulated by the United States 
Bureau of Education; a second school system for white 
children, under the supervision of the Territorial Com- 
missioner of Education; and the mission schools of the 
various denominations. It is not the desire of any of 
these schools to root out native crafts and customs, but to 
add such information as will help the people to live their 
life in their natural environment, and to change only those 
things which are positively harmful, such as unsanitary 
living conditions, total lack of privacy, and superstitious 
treatment of the sick. It has been well said that the 
Christian mission schools are endeavoring to teach their 
pupils how to make the best living possible in an Alaskan 
way in Alaska. It would not necessarily be an improve- 
ment to insist that the Eskimo transfer himself to a steam- 
heated house and demand fresh vegetables and fruit and 
a hot water supply. The school is, however, helping him 
when it teaches him to become an expert reindeer herder, 
and sees that he eventually gets, through government 
regulations, a herd of his own. 
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Just as the occupations of any people are conditioned 
by their climatic environment, so Alaskan Eskimos natu- 
rally specialize in hunting the seal, walrus, whale and 
polar bear, fishing through the ice, and herding reindeer; 
while the Indians, further to the south, trap the red fox, 
otter and brown bear, shoot the moose, caribou and rein- 
deer, and do their fishing in the rivers. In wood carving 
and basketry the Indians surpass almost any workers at 
these crafts in the world, while the delicacy and strength 
employed by the Eskimo in making a kayak, throwing a 
harpoon, or carving ivory and bone, is no less remarkable. 

Although these native people gain a living by primitive 
hunting, it must not be assumed, when we are teaching 
children in the United States about Eskimo or Indian chil- 
dren in Alaska, that we are presenting descriptions of a 
savage or unintelligent people. Indian children are just 
as natively intelligent as white children; their environ- 
ment simply lacks the civilized and cultured features 
which characterize our own heritage; that is to say, they 
have not been surrounded by steam heat, electric light, 
bathrooms, scientific medication, pictures, books, and the 
rest, as white children have. 

No explanation of Alaskan Indian customs, however 
brief, is complete without a word about totem poles. 
These are no longer carved and erected by Alaskan In- 
dians, but many old ones still stand. They are not wor- 
shiped, as many suppose, and in fact never have been. 
They are of three kinds: the family totem, the death 
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totem, and the “story maker,” which commemorates some 
remarkable event. 

Since the totem poles now mean so little to the Indians, 
it is not necessary to mention them at all to primary chil- 
dren, unless some child happens to bring a picture of one 
and wishes an explanation. Then he may be told that the 
Indian used to think of himself as descended from some 
beast, bird or fish. This object was taken as a family 
emblem, and was carved or painted on all his belongings. 
The totem poles near the old Indian houses merely served 
to show to what tribe their owners belonged.* 


NEED FOR CHRISTIANITY 


White people may never be able to cope with the living 
conditions that prevail in the greater part of Alaska as 
well as the people who are born to them. But we have 
one priceless gift of Christianity which works the familiar 
miracle with an Alaskan just as surely as with men of any 
race. The expressions on the faces of Indian children 
before they have attended a Christian school, and on the 
faces of the same children after they have become part 
of it, testify to the influence of the Christian religion. It 
has modified every race it has touched; it has transformed 
every individual it has dominated. Surely it is the birth- 
right of the Indian of the Alaskan coast and the interior, 
and of the Eskimo of the Arctic. 


1Cf. Under the North Star, by Katharine Gladfelter (see bib- 
liography) for a description of totem poles. 


ABOUT THE COURSE 


Ir is highly probable that not one primary child in ten 
will know anything at all about Alaska to begin with. 
Pictures, objects, and authentic Alaskan literature for 
juvenile consumption are exceedingly scarce. Added to 
these two difficulties, almost every characteristic imple- 
ment or accessory of both the Indian and Eskimo is alto- 
gether too complicated for a primary child to construct 
without a model. The thousand and one articles that 
small children may make for a Japanese village are sur- 
prisingly absent from Alaskan village life. The fish- 
wheel, kayak, underground igloo, dog-sled, cache, and 
omiak, are likely to be foreign concepts as well as intri- 
cate manual problems. 


READY-MADE OBJECTS OF VALUE 


Knowing and acknowledging these difficulties at the 
start, however, is an immense help in thinking up ways in 
which to obviate them. Contrary to some of the modern 
ideas, it has been my experience that children do like a 
sand-table scene which they did not make themselves, and 
that they are able to learn a great deal from one. The 
children should be shown at the first session of this course 
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a completed sand-table Indian village, which need not of 
course be built in actual sand. Lincoln logs will make the 
cabin characteristic of interior Alaska, or a simple oblong 
log house may be built from miniature logs cut from 
bushes and wired together. The cabin should have a 
slightly pointed roof, a door and a window, and fur skins 
drying on the outside. The roof should be removable, 
showing a rude bunk with a fur robe near one wall. 

Near the cabin flows a wide blue crépe-paper or mirror 
river, with a birch-bark canoe tied to a tree on its bank, 
and a fish-wheel set slightly out from shore. This wheel 
should be built, according to instructions, so that it will 
actually turn, showing the method of catching fish. Sur- 
rounding trees may be made in numberless ways, a few 
of which are given. This equipment, with the paper dolls 
Bobby and Charlie (or real dolls), should be ready for 
the first story. A background for this scene may be a 
snow-capped mountain sketched on a large sheet of paper. 

As the stories continue, additional objects are added to 
the scene, such as the tissue-paper vegetable garden, camp- 
ing tents, small reindeer which may be purchased at 
Christmas time at a ten-cent store, and as many log 
cabins as the children feel moved to make. 

An entirely separate table should be used for the Es- 
kimo village, for the distance from one village to the 
other is great, and there is hardly a point of similarity 
between them. 
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OBJECTS THE CHILDREN CAN MAKE 

Roughly speaking, the children’s activities are three: 
making objects for villages; making individual Alaskan 
books; preparing gifts for Alaskan schools. 

The booklets when finished will be of inestimable value 
to the child. No pains should be spared in making them 
examples of the most careful and artistic work of which 
each child is capable. It is all very well to accept crude 
separate drawings as a means of free self-expression, but 
nine times out of ten the children have no desire to pre- 
serve such efforts. Every item which is included in these 
books should be carefully thought out and as carefully 
prepared. A child who has completed his notebook as 
outlined in the course has a book which, so far as I know, 
cannot be duplicated anywhere. Such a book, overflow- 
ing with pictures and information—all personalized and 
visualized by the individual child, and all on the subject 
of Alaska—simply never has been printed. The expense 
involved is slight, and a great deal of the necessary equip- 
ment already exists in most primary departments. Ma- 
terials necessary are a hectograph for teacher’s use (in- 
dispensable) ; a five-cent blankbook for each child; stiff 
paper leaves for portfolio; pencils, scissors, paste, crayola. 

The following story illustrates the desirability of mak- 
ing use of the unusual in planning handwork for children 
—making use of things that turn, things that open, things 
that slip into other things, and things that may be taken 
off and put on. 
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A little boy many years ago constructed in Sunday 
school a tiny paper picture of the angel opening the prison 
gate for St. Peter. The paper gate, with its tiny bars, 
‘would actually open and reveal a pasted figure of the be- 
loved white-winged angel with an aureole of gold. The 
little boy, now a man, says that he may some time forget 
that night follows day, and that all the rivers flow into 
the sea, but that he will never forget that an angel opened 
the prison door for Peter; and all because the tiny paper 
gate, planned by a clever teacher and cut and pasted by 
himself, really would open and shut. An object which 
captivates a child is not easily forgotten. Therefore let 
us have as many gates as possible into Alaska that will 
really open. 

The first article of this kind is the pupil’s notebook, the 
front cover of which is cut out like a window. Behind 
the window the different pictures which the child makes 
for handwork may be slipped for looking at separately. 
The cutting of the window is too difficult for the children 
to attempt and should be done by the teacher. See Insert 
Sheet. 

The easiest way, and the cheapest in the end, to pre- 
pare these portfolios is to buy for each child an ordinary 
five-cent, 36-page, 7 x 8 terra-cotta blankbook and remove 
the pages. This provides a portfolio already strongly 
hinged and ready for the cutting, and of exactly the right 
size, toughness and weight. Four rectangles 214x3%4 
are cut out of the cover with a knife, leaving the crossed 
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sash in the middle. The title of the book, My Winpow 
INTO ALASKA, printed on a slip of paper, should be pasted 
on the lower edge. This is the extent of the visible work 
on the book which has to be done by the teacher. If the 
color of the blankbook is objected to, the teacher may fold 
her own covers of index bristol, or bogus bristol, which 
may be obtained in colors. The fold should be strength- 
ened by a strip of gummed tape. The pages of the book, 
which are not fastened in, may be of almost any kind of 
stiff paper or thin card. | 

The abilities of six-, seven-, and eight-year-old children 
vary so greatly that it is desirable to provide a maximum 
amount of handwork for the most capable children, and 
then simplify or omit whatever is too difficult for the 
others. Older children will want to write explanatory 
sentences under their pictures, while six-year-olds may 
simply copy a printed or written title. 

The same patterns given for the notebook work may 
be enlarged and used for a frieze, either in addition to or 
instead of the notebook. It is taken for granted that these 
detailed directions are intended to free the teacher, rather 
than tie her down to a stereotyped procedure. Children 
who show initiative should be allowed all the freedom 
they can use in the composition of their pictures and 
written work. 

Objects for the sand-table which children can either 
make or assist in making are trees, Indian canoes, little 
log houses, caches, tissue-paper vegetables for the garden, 
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canvas camping tents, and fish-drying racks. They may 
also bring wood and sod for additional igloos. 

The children may cut out paper fish, color them and 
string them. Ends of string are fastened to crossed poles 
in the sand. 

Sawdust is more satisfactory than sand in some ways, 
since it is cleaner and can be used on any table and can 
be colored. To dye sawdust, place it in a box, sprinkle 
on dry color powder, add hot water for moistening, and 
stir until all the sawdust is colored. Use Dry Positive 
Colors or Diamond Dyes. The sawdust may be used over 
and over. The color is lighter when dry. 

To make trees. 

I. Sponges are dyed green and forced over a stick of 
wood painted brown and set in sand. A length of reed 
may be used for the trunk and set in a spool if there is 
no supporting sand. 

2. A piece of drawing paper 6x9 is divided in half, 
crosswise, the lower half colored brown, and the upper 
half colored green, and then fringed on each edge to a 
depth of about two inches. The brown trunk is rolled up 
and pinned, and the fringes crushed irregularly to repre- 
sent leaves. 

3. Pieces of real Prince’s pine or imitation evergreen 
may be bought at the ten-cent store. 

4. Inverted cornucopias of green paper with fringed 
edges may be set over wooden or reed trunks. 

5. Eight sheets of green tissue paper 5x7 are wired 
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to the end of a stick, and then crushed and pulled into 
the shape of a tree. 

6. Fine bare twigs, thickly branched, are painted with 
thin paste and covered with green confetti, or white for 
snow effect. Spirea twigs are ideal. 


OBJECTS THE TEACHER WILL HAVE TO MAKE 


To make the model igloo. 

An Alaskan igloo is partly underground; that is, an 
excavation a few feet deep is made, and posts of whale- 
bone or driftwood are set up close together around the 
edge. As the igloo slants inward toward the center, it is 
advisable to shape a thick irregular mass of clay or plasti- 
cine to hold the lower ends of the driftwood uprights 
firm, so that they will not cave in as they would if set in 
dry sand. When the igloo is finished, the clay may be 
hidden by covering with sand or whatever foundation is 
being used for the scene. 

The driftwood which goes into the construction of a’ 
real igloo is gray and weatherbeaten. Select weathered 
pieces of thin, flat kindling wood, and even them with a 
jack-knife into small planks. Wire these tiny planks to- 
gether with fine uncovered wire to form one side of the 
igloo at a time. Leave a door in one side and wire a 
cross-piece at the top of it. The sides when assembled 
should slant in a bit, to allow for piling real sods against 
them. Some of the little planks should be left uncovered 
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to show the construction, but the entrance tunnel and part 
of the igloo should be completely covered with tiny inch- 
square sods, piled flat on top of each other. To save 
labor, use a small rectangular raspberry basket for the 
foundation of the tunnel. The slightly pointed roof 
should be removable to show the inside of the igloo, 
which has no furnishings except the stone lamp and 
sleeping shelf with fur robes. The children may cut the 
tiny sods. 

Since it is a very delicate task to wire the planks to- 
gether at the proper angle, a much easier way to make 
the igloo is suggested. A square strawberry box forms 
the foundation for the main room, and a smaller oblong 
raspberry box makes the tunnel. Sew the 1lanks to the 
strawberry box with a needle and fine uncovered wire. 
Cut a square of heavy gray cardboard the size of the top 
of the box, cut a smoke-hole in the center, and cover with 
paraffin paper to represent the seal-intestine or walrus 
skin which is stretched over this hole to let in the light. 
Sew planks flat to two opposite edges of this hole with 
thread, and then fasten planks across the other two edges, 
cobhouse style. This contrivance may be simply laid 
over the top of the igloo, as only an artist or carpenter 
could slant this roof correctly. 

A still easier way is to use the foundation boxes with- 
out planking and cover with sods. The effect is exactly 
the same, but explanation of the real difference should 
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be made to the children. All of these differently con- 
structed igloos should be sunk in the sand or sawdust for 
about two inches. 

To make the fish-wheel. 

Cut a piece of thin cardboard 3x 7 inches. Cut out the 
center with a sharp knife, leaving a quarter-inch rim all 
around the edge, and a half-inch bar across the center. 
With a silver knife curl up each end (compare sketch on 
Insert Sheet). Paste screencloth over all, and reinforce 
the two ends with gummed mending tissue. Lay a length 
of round reed or a meat skewer across the center bar and 
fasten in position with gummed tape. Roll this reed be- 
tween the fingers and the whole net will revolve, showing 
how one end goes into the water and scoops out the fish 
and brings it above the surface while the other end is 
submerged. The ends of the reed may be supported by 
forked sticks, but the illusion cannot be completely car- 
ried out without real water, as there is no other medium 
which will hide the submerged half as it revolves. The 
method of catching fish, however, can be illustrated quite 
well with this model. 

Io make the dog-team. 

Cut the patterns of sled, dogs and driver from folded 
paper. Color in shades of brown with black markings, 
and fold as directed. Color and cut out the figure of the 
passenger and lay in the sledge. 

To make the kayak. 

This is a dificult model to make. One may almost say, 
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cut the pattern from stiff card and cover as best you can 
with brown paper. A brass ring is fastened around the 
opening with fine wire or needle and thread. The cover 
of a telephone book is the proper weight for the founda- 
tion. Sew the ends and darts, or fasten them together 
with mending tissue. Trim off the top section so that it 
will slip into the lower one, and cover with brown cambric 
or paper. Explain that the paper is the seal skin. Cross 
two poles to make a rack to hold each end of the kayak 
when not in use. The single paddle has a short cross-bar 
on the end of the handle. 


AN ALASKAN ENTERPRISE HAS PERMANENT VALUE 


A teacher cannot depend upon Alaskan pictures and 
curios to be brought in by the children, as she could if 
the lessons dealt with Japan or China. In fact, it is quite 
possible that she will teach these primary children some 
facts which their parents will question. It is true, how- 
ever, that the sod and driftwood igloo is typical of the 
Alaskan Eskimo, and that nowadays no Alaskan Indian 
lives in the picturesque tepee made of skins and tall 
poles and decorated with bright-colored pictures. In 
short, anyone who teaches this course on Alaska may take 
some satisfaction in the fact that she is dealing with a 
region which has been more than slighted, or treated with 
misinformation both in school and in the press: a state- 
ment which should be impossible for anyone to make of a 
portion of our own country. 


ABOUT TEACHERS 


PERSONALITY AND PARAPHERNALIA 


THERE are two kinds of successful primary teachers: one 
who has a charming, forceful and magnetic personality, 
and one who has something in her hand. 

Since, unfortunately, most of us lack that arresting per- 
sonality which commands attention by the sheer force of 
it, it is well for us to have something often in our hands. 
A small child’s interest may flag during the most fasci- 
nating story told in even the liveliest fashion, but it will 
be sure to revive if his teacher picks up an Eskimo paper 
doll and takes off its fur boots. 

This Primary Course on Alaska is based on the fur- 
boot idea. Children six, seven, and eight years old are 
hardly advanced enough to be the victims of the usual pre- 
conceived and inaccurate notions about Alaska itself. 
Most of them do not possess even that hazy and incorrect 
impression of a land of eternal snow, igloos and polar 
bears that junior children have. So the primary teacher 
does not have to contend with false notions. She may 
present Alaska as a brand-new thought. But of course 
any teacher who is any sort of psychologist knows that 
this cannot be done—no child is interested in an entirely 
new thought. And because of this fact the child must 
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be deviously led from the point where the teacher finds 
him to a point of interest and knowledge which is not at 
all common in the average well-informed adult of this 
present generation. 

Some teachers will remember that bit of conversation 
in Queed during which Queed says in protest, “My duty 
is to give forth valuable information and ripened judg- 
ment, couched in language—” 

“No,” interrupts Sharlee, “your duty is to get yourself 
read.” 

In just this way a teacher’s first duty is to get herself 
listened to. And there is nothing like a pair of fur boots 
to aid in achieving this purpose. Therefore these Alaskan 
stories should center, without the slightest mental apology, 
around paper dolls. When these handleable objects have 
become interesting living beings to the children, there is 
plenty of time for ripened judgment to be given forth, 
couched in whatever language Mr. Queed may have had 
in mind. 

There is not much danger that any teacher who is 
serious enough to start to teach a course of this kind 
will let it degenerate into a mere study of geography. And 
a little Simon-pure information about the Alaskans is 
absolutely necessary before any child is going to experi- 
ence the slightest feeling of friendliness for them. 

Bobby is a familiar figure, and the teacher begins with 
Bobby, the paper doll, in her hand. Charlie Joseph is 
very like him, with the added charm of being an Indian, a 
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member of that race which has always held unexplain- 
able charm for white people, young or old. And lastly, 
log cabins will always be looked at by children, because 
they are partly like their own homes and partly different. 


PREPARING THE CHILD’S MIND 


When these two doll personalities have become real, 
hectographed copies of them should be made on stiff oak- 
tag or cardboard, and colored and cut out by the children. 
But if these are given out directly after the first session, 
most of their charm has been needlessly sacrificed. 

A kindergarten teacher, without any introductory re- 
marks, once distributed to her flock large cardboard Teddy 
bears with jointed arms and legs. It was my privilege to 
watch the youngsters color these and take them home in 
a perfunctory sort of way, when I had chanced to be a 
witness to the same performance in another year with a 
different teacher. The other kindergartner had daily 
used a fifteen-minute story hour for a period of two 
weeks in relating the delightful story of the two bear 
brothers by Emma Serl. Gradually, with the cardboard 
bear in her hand, this teacher built around him such a 
framework of amusing information and anecdote that 
the paper animal fairly bristled with personality. The 
children shook hands with him every morning, sang to 
him, sat with him, and took infinite pains to make a tiny 
drawing-paper worthy of him. They said such things as, 
“Isn’t he soft?” and “He’s looking at me,” and “Now 
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he’s laughing.” And then the day arrived when every 
child received a cardboard bear exactly like the bear 
himself. I have rarely seen a contrast so marked as these 
two days when the kindergarten colored its bears. One 
was a perfect example of opportunity wasted, and the 
other was a demonstration of a motivated activity worked 
to a perfect end. 

In exactly the same proportion, children are going to 
appreciate ownership of the paper dolls in these Alaskan 
stories, if that ownership is deferred until the psycho- 
logical moment. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP THE GOAL 


The principle of using concrete objects with which to 
teach abstract truths is old as the hills, and has remained 
unshaken for so long a time that proof of its value is 
hardly necessary. Our abstract idea in the case of this 
course, an idea which we may call brotherly love, or 
world friendship, or religious education, or Christian re- 
sponsibility, is practically the most exalted idea in the 
world. It can never be taught through mere telling, and 
in no way at all can it be taught quickly. We do not 
completely teach any great subject in one year. A little 
day-school child graduates from the first grade with a 
relatively small reading vocabulary, but at the same time 
he may have an attitude toward reading which makes him 
eager to read as long as he lives. His “mind-set” is right. 
In like manner, while we may not hope to teach world 
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friendship in its fullest sense to a primary child, we may 
give him an intense interest in his far-away brother. This 
interest is simply one step in the long, long stairway of 
education, the top of which is very high and very far 
away, a goal worthy of anyone’s ambition. 


TEACHER NEEDS BOTH PATIENCE AND DISCONTENT 


With a purpose such as this in mind, no teacher should 
feel that she is “coming down” when she puts emphasis 
upon a toy fish-wheel. She is not coming down. She is 
merely using the only possible opening for entrance into 
a small child’s consciousness, thereby widening it by 
just that much. On the other hand, a teacher who puts 
her own mental emphasis upon the toy will fail. The 
teaching of world friendship must be a sort of jumble 
of divine discontent and the ability to see that systematic 
education is inevitably of slow growth. The genuine fn- 
terest of the six-year-old child in other children ig the 
only foundation upon which a full conception of the 
meaning of world friendship can be based. 


PART II: STORIES 


BOBBY’S RED FISH 


HAT do you think Bobby heard when he woke up 
in the morning in Alaska? He heard three noises. 
The first one was the humming of a mosquito. Bobby 
knew right away what that was. In fact he could see the 
mosquitoes that were singing right over his nose as he 
lay in bed. But they couldn’t get at his nose on account 
of the netting that his mother had fixed over him the 
night before. The second noise was the howling of about 
twenty-five Eskimo dogs. Bobby knew what that noise 
was, too, although he had never heard so many howling 
at once before. 

But the third noise was a new one. It sounded like 
this: [Make a rhythmical noise like a squeaking wheel, 
while the children close their eyes. ] 

Bobby could not decide what this noise was, so he 
hopped out of bed and began to dress. He was so proud 
of his new moose-skin moccasins that he put them on 
himself and wound the leather strings round and round 
his ankles and tied them tightly. At last he went out of 
the little log cabin to find the squeaking noise. 

He looked all around, but all he could see was a tall 
mountain in the distance, a lot of evergreen trees, and 
the river. But the noise seemed to come from the river. 
Bobby thought to himself, “I think I will take a little walk 
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while Mother is getting breakfast, and see if I can find 
out what is creaking.” 

So off he went in his soft moccasins along a little path 
through the woods. He passed a row of log cabins on 
the way, but they were hidden by the trees, so he did not 
notice them at all. The squeaking grew louder and 
louder and finally Bobby saw what was making it. 

“It’s right in the river,” said Bobby to himself. “I 
wonder what that funny thing is.” 

It was a queer basket set in the river, and the flowing 
water made it turn over and over. When one end of the 
basket went under the water, the other came up in the 
air. And just that very minute, as Bobby watched the 
basket plunge into the river, it came up again with the 
biggest fish in it that Bobby had ever seen. It was as 
long as this: [Show the children the length of a fish three 
feet long. ] 

Now the basket was tilted just a little bit, so instead of 
letting the big fish slide back into the water, the basket 
slid him quickly down into a wooden box. When Bobby 
saw that the fish was safely in the box and could not get 
away, he laughed out loud and gave a little skip or two 
and clapped his hands. His little skip turned him half- 
way around and allowed him to see a little Indian boy 
standing quietly in the bushes. 

“Oh, hello!’ said Bobby, although he was very much 
surprised. 
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“Hello!” said the Indian boy. 

“That basket just caught a great big fish,” said Bobby. 

“Yes,” said the Indian boy. 

“I’m Mr. King’s little boy, and my name is Bobby, 
and I’m seven years old,” explained Bobby. 

“Yes,” said the other boy. 

“Do you live near here?” asked Bobby. 

“Yes,” replied the boy again. 

It seemed to Bobby that the stranger could not say 
anything except yes, and he was very nearly right. He 
soon learned that the Indians would not talk very much 
to strangers, and that he must ask a great many questions 
in order to find out things he wanted to know. After a 
long time he learned that the new boy’s name was Charlie, 
and that he was more than ten years old. 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Bobby, “I suppose if you’re as old 
as ten you won’t want to play with me. I was looking 
for somebody in Alaska that would be my friend.” 

“Tl be your friend,” said Charlie. 

So the two friends watched the basket in the river as it 
turned over and over, and Bobby found that it was 
Charlie’s fish-wheel catching salmon. He watched 
Charlie excitedly as the Indian boy untied his boat and 
rowed out to the wheel to bring in the fish. There were 
fifty enormous red fish. Charlie picked out the very 
largest one, 

“That’s yours,” said Charlie. 
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“Mine? Oh, thank you!” said Bobby. “Maybe my 
mother will let me eat it for dinner.” 

“T’ll cut it up for you,” said Charlie. 

The two boys went through the woods and found 
Mother putting oatmeal mush and hot cakes on the 
breakfast table. But she came outdoors and watched the 
Indian boy as he cleverly trimmed the big fish and cut it 
across in thick slices. | 

“T will cook it for dinner, Charlie,” said Mother, smiling 
and holding out a plate for the slices of bright red salmon. 
“You were very kind to give it to Bobby.” 

“I’m going to be his friend,” said Charlie. 

Bobby thought a minute. “Mother,” he said, “I think I 
was pretty lucky to get a friend in Alaska so soon. Vd 
like to give Charlie half of my marbles.” 

“That’s very nice,” said Mother, “only he might 
like something else better. Why don’t you let him 
choose ?”’ 

“That’s what we'll do,” said Bobby with delight. “Dll 
put my things in a row, and you choose the one you like 
the best.” 

It was quite exciting to collect the things. Charlie went 
slowly down the line, looking at each one. There were 
bright-colored marbles, a bean-bag, a book, a red silk 
handkerchief and a loaf of white bread. 

“I like the bread best. Thank you, Bobby,” said 
Charlie. 
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“I’m surprised that he took the bread, Mother,” said 
Bobby, after Charlie had gone home. 

“White bread is hard to get up here,” explained Mother 
as they went in to breakfast. “The people in Alaska do 
not know how to make it, until we teach them here at the 
school.” 

“That’s another funny thing about Alaska,” said Bobby. 
“What kind of cakes are those, Mother? And where is 
my orange juice?” 

Mother laughed a little and said, ‘Bobby, which ques- 
tion shall I answer first? We can’t get oranges very well 
up here, and that cake is sour dough.” 

Father came to the table just in time to hear Bobby say, 
“Don’t most Indians dress in blankets? And don’t they 
talk Indian and have Indian names?” 

“You ask a good many questions at once for a small 
boy, it seems to me,” remarked Father. “No, Indians up 
here in Alaska do not wear blankets any more. They 
dress as we do. They all speak some English, and they 
are very proud of their American names, just as you are. 
And you will find, Mr. Bobby, when school begins, that 
Indian boys can read pretty well.” 

“I have learned a lot of things about Alaska before 
breakfast,’ sighed Bobby. 

“You will learn a lot more before dinner, too,” said 
Father, smiling. 

Then Mother said, “I have an idea.” 
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Now when Mother had an idea Bobby always paid 
attention, for it was quite likely to be a delightful one. 

“Suppose you make pictures of everything new that 
you see in Alaska. Then I will make a kind of cover and 
cut it out like a window. You can put the pictures behind 
the cover, and it will seem like looking through a little 
window into Alaska.” | 

“Call it ‘My Window into Alaska,’”’ advised Father. 

By this time Bobby was dancing around on one foot, 
because he knew what clever things his mother knew how 
to make. 

“T want to make a book, too,” said Bobby’s little sister 
Virginia. 

“You both may,” agreed Mother. “After the dishes 
are washed you may bring your crayons and stiff paper 
out on the kitchen table, and you may begin while I cook. 
I can see that these books are going to be beautiful.” 

They were beautiful. The first page was made of stiff 
paper with a brown log cabin like Bobby’s pasted on it. 
There were pine trees and a mountain in the picture, and 
a blue river with a fish-wheel in it. 

“Really, Mother, it looks just like our house,” said 
Bobby, looking at it through the little window. “I’m go- 
ing to write some things I have learned on another page. 
T’ll write that the sun shines all night in Alaska, and how 
to catch salmon in a wheel, and that it doesn’t snow all the 
time and isn’t cold in summer, and that Indian boys know 
more than we do.” 
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“They know some things, Bobby, that we don’t,” said 
Mother. “But we know some things that they don’t.” 

“That makes it even, then,” said Bobby. “Anyway, I 
think my new boy is going to be my best friend.” 

And if Bobby had only known it, Charlie was telling 
his Indian mother the very same thing. 


AN INDIAN CABIN 


aes me tell you a funny thing. When Bobby and 
Virginia went to bed at seven o’clock, you will re- 
member, the sun was shining brightly. Bobby went to 
sleep at once, and after he had dreamed about Charlie and 
the little window and the red fish, he woke up to find the 
sun still shining. Of course he thought it must be morn- 
ing, so he pattered into his mother’s room to find her 
sound asleep. 

“No, Bobby,” said Mother, waking up. “It is not 
morning yet. It is only eleven o’clock. You must go 
back to bed.” 

Bobby crept back under his mosquito netting and 
dreamed about the fish-wheel and the loaf of white bread 
and then he woke up again. He pattered out to his 
mother’s room. 

“No, Bobby,” said Mother again. “It is only three 
o'clock this time. The sun will be shining like this almost 
all night, so do your best to sleep. You did not notice 
it the first night because you were so tired after our trip, 
but you slept in the sunshine all last night. You can 
go back to bed now and think about the vegetables in 
the garden growing just as fast at night as in the day- 
time. Then you can think how glad Father was to see us 
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last night, and how you and Virginia and I can help him 
tomorrow.” 

These were new ideas to Bobby, so this time he dreamed 
about the cabbages growing all night long, and how he 
pulled one for dinner to help his father. The third time 
he woke up it really was morning. 

“Come, Bobby,” said Virginia, “let’s go out and watch 
Father weed the garden. Don’t you hear him hoeing?” 

“T think it’s funny to have a garden in Alaska,” said 
Bobby, tying his moccasins. “I thought Alaska was full 
of snow.” 

But the vegetable garden was just like any of our gar- 
dens, filled with big heads of lettuce and cauliflower, and 
many rows of turnips, carrots, and potatoes. 

“Good morning, children,” said Father. “Just get your 
hoes, won’t you, and help me with this weeding? Then 
later we will go calling.” 

“But we haven’t any hoes,” objected Virginia. 

“Look behind you,” said Father with a smile. 

Leaning against the cabin were two little hoes exactly 
alike, except that one had a red band painted on the 
handle, and the other had a blue one. 

“Mine’s the red one!” shouted Bobby. 

“Mine’s the blue one!” said Virginia. 

“And mine is white,’ said Father, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“Really, Father?” asked Virginia, going over to look. 
“See, Bobby, there is a white band on Father’s hoe. I 
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guess this is a real American garden, even if it is in 
Alaska.” 

“Of course it is, Virginia,’ said Bobby. “Alaska is 
just another part of the United States.” 

“Good for you, Bobby,” said Father, much pleased. “I 
didn’t suppose you knew so much.” 

“Charlie told me that yesterday,’ said Bobby. “He 
knows lots of things.” . 

“That is true,” replied Father. “He is a good student 
in school. Today Mother will take you to call on him. 
He has a sister who will make a good playmate for Vir- 
ginia. And you may have a surprise before you come 
home again.” 

Father was as good as his word. Soon after breakfast 
Mother called the children, and they started off through 
the woods to the row of log cabins that were hidden by 
the trees. They came to a small oblong cabin with a door 
in the front, and on the step sat an Indian woman and a 
little girl working on something with a needle. The 
woman had an Indian baby on her back inside her shawl. 

“Father says this is the nicest Indian cabin in the 
whole village,’ whispered Mother. “You will see that it 
is very clean.” 

But the children could not pay any attention to a cabin 
just then, for they spied four soft little Eskimo puppies 
asleep in the sun. 

“Oh, aren’t they the darlingest things?” cried Virginia. 
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“See their cunning little noses! I wish I had one of 
them.” 

Bobby wished the same thing when the baby dogs woke 
up and trotted out to meet the visitors on their wobbly 
little legs. 

Mother smiled at Charlie’s mother and sister, and said, 
“May we sit here on this log so the children can play with 
the puppies? I like to watch them myself. Come, Vir- 
ginia, and see what Bessie is making.” 

It was a pair of soft moose-skin moccasins, and Bessie 
was sewing colored beads on the toes in a beautiful Indian 
design. 

“How do you do it?” asked Virginia. “I wish I could 
learn.” 

“T will show you,” said Bessie. And she did show 
Virginia, a great many times, and later Bessie’s mother 
gave Virginia’s mother some lessons, but they were never 
able to do it as well as Maggie Joseph and her little Indian 
daughter. 

“IT will get more beads,” said Bessie to Virginia. 
nome (in. 

“T should love to,” said Virginia. 

The log cabin had two rooms. “This cabin has two 
rooms,’ said Bessie proudly. “We do not sleep in the 
same room.” 

“T should say not,” said Virginia. “This is a very clean 
place.” 
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It was clean. There was a stove in the front room, and 
a sort of bench near the wall for a bed. There were no 
chairs or tables, but Virginia was too polite to ask about 
that. She found out later that most of the Indian people 
in the village did not have any beds. They just rolled up 
in a blanket and slept on the floor. 

“IT have white sheets on my bed,” said Bessie. “I 
made them at the mission, and made some for my mother, 
too.” 

“T like your bed,” said Virginia, who could not imagine 
sleeping on the floor. ‘Do you like to go to school at the 
mission?” 

“Oh, yes. I do not like to go away fishing,” said Bes- 
sie, shrugging her shoulders. “But we have to get some- 
thing to eat in winter.” 

Virginia did not exactly understand this, because her 
mother always bought things to eat at the store, but later 
she found out all about it. Bessie took a beautiful basket 
full of beads out of a corner, and the two girls went out- 
doors again to find Charlie and Bobby playing with the 
puppies. 

“Don’t touch the big dogs,” said Charlie Joseph. 
“They might bite you.” 

“Where are they?” asked Virginia. 

“I will show you,” said Charlie. “They are tied up.” 

“In winter I suppose they give you rides,” said Bobby 
as they went around the cabin. 

“Yes, they take us hunting,” said Charlie. 
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It was not hard to tell where the dogs were, for they 
were all howling as if they felt very badly indeed. 

“They always howl,” said Bessie, “except when they’re 
eating.” 

“Are you going to feed them?” asked Bobby. 

“No,” replied the Indian boy. “Feed them at night.” 

Mother came around then to look at the big gray dogs. 
“See, Virginia,” she said, “they are tied up with chains. 
Do you know why ?” 

Charlie and Bessie smiled but they did not say a word. 

“Tf Charlie tied them with leather straps,” said Mother, 
“the Eskimo dogs would eat the straps just like candy. 
They will eat almost anything. That is the reason the 
people have those little storehouses in Alaska like that 
one over in the woods.” 

Mother pointed to a small house built of logs and set 
up on four long legs. 

“Tt is too high for the dogs to reach. So that’s where 
the dried fish and meat are kept in the winter. The meat 
freezes, but it does not spoil.” 

“That’s a cache,” said Charlie. 

“Yes, they call the little house a cache,’ agreed Mother. 
“You see it has a ladder for the people to go up, but 
no big dog can jump as high as that and eat the food.” 

“They are pretty dogs,” said Bobby, “but I like the 
puppies best.” 

“How would you like a puppy to take home with you?” 
asked Mother, smiling. 
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“How would I like it!” repeated Bobby, hardly able to 
believe his ears. “I’d like it just fine!” 

“This is your surprise, then,’ said Mother, as they 
came back to Maggie Joseph in the front of the cabin. 
“Father says that Maggie will sell two of their puppies, 
and here is the money to pay for them in this little bag.” 

Bobby took the bag over to Maggie. “Will you sell us 
two puppies?” he asked eagerly. | 

“Yes,” said Maggie, taking the bag and smiling in spite 
of herself. “Take two you want.” 

Bobby chose a gray puppy with black around his nose, 
and Virginia liked a smaller one of lighter gray with white 
feet. She named him Growler at once, because he had 
such a hoarse baby growl. Bobby named his puppy Chief, 
and that turned out to be a very good name, for a few 
years later Chief was the leader of Bobby’s very own 
dog-team. 


SCHOOL 


HEN the first day of school comes in the fall, all 

you children wash your hands and faces, and 

brush your hair and brush your teeth, don’t you? Then 

you put on clean clothes and start off for school, looking 
fresh and clean. | 

Well, when school began that year in Alaska, you may 
be sure that Bobby and Virginia did the same thing. 
Charlie Joseph and Bessie did too, because they had been 
to school before. But when some of the little Indian chil- 
dren from other villages began to come to school they 
were very dirty indeed. 

Jimmy was a little Indian boy over ten years old, but 
he had never seen a toothbrush. He had never seen a 
mirror either. But the first thing he saw when he came 
into the hallway of the mission was a mirror. It showed 
him how very dirty his face was, and it looked still worse 
to him when he saw several clean children skipping 
through the hall to the schoolroom. 

Then Miss Wheelock came out to talk with him, for 
Jimmy was going to live at the school with many other 
Indian children, as his home was miles away. Miss 
Wheelock was the school nurse and the school teacher, too. 
She had laughing blue eyes and soft wavy hair, and she 
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looked so kind that Jimmy would have done anything she 
asked him. The thing Jimmy hated the most of anything 
was warm water, because he wasn’t used to it, but he did 
just as his teacher told him. He followed her to the 
washroom, took a nice warm bath, put on the clean clothes 
that hung over a chair, and brushed his teeth for the first 
time in his life. So really the first lesson in that school 
was not reading or writing or spelling. It was washing. 

The schoolroom was a pretty place. Jimmy looked 
around carefully. To begin with, it was a large room. 
On one side were long tables for the kindergarten chil- 
dren. In one corner there were carpenter benches, with 
shiny new tools laid out on top for the boys. Next to 
these were tables for the girls who were learning to sew 
and knit, and a real sewing-machine. Rows of desks 
filled the center of the room. And what a busy, happy 
place the room was, just as soon as all the children had 
been washed. Bessie showed a, younger Indian girl how to 
run the sewing-machine, and Charlie showed Jimmy how 
to use the new tools at the carpenter’s bench. In fact, 
Bobby spent so much time watching the interesting things 
that he forgot to study. And then a little Indian boy 
easily beat him in naming a list of hard words from the 
reading book. 

Then, very late indeed, Bobby heard the sound of cry- 
ing. He looked out of the window and saw an Indian 
woman coming down the path with her little girl. The 
little girl was crying so loud that she soon set all the dogs 
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howling. School had to stop, because nothing could be 
heard except the wailing of the dogs and the Indian girl 
crying, “No, no, no!” 

Miss Wheelock opened the door and the crying stopped 
instantly. The little girl did not make a single sound. 

“She is afraid, isn’t she?’ said Miss Wheelock kindly. 
“Just bring her in and let her look at the children. What 
is her name?” 

“Marion,” said the Indian mother. 

Everyone looked at Marion. Then Bessie quietly left 
her sewing-machine and went over to the stranger. She 
held up the pretty pink doll’s dress that she had almost 
finished, and she put her hand on Marion’s shoulder. 

“Come and see,” she said. And to everyone’s surprise 
Marion walked with Bessie to the sewing table, which was 
covered with colored scraps of cloth. 

There were only three dolls. Bessie picked up the 
prettiest doll. “You may have it, Marion,” she said. 
“That’s all right, isn’t it, Miss Wheelock?’ she added, 
looking at her teacher. 

“Yes, Bessie,’ said Miss Wheelock, very much pleased. 
“You might show Marion how to begin to make a dress 
for the doll.” 

Now Bessie was the oldest girl in school, and she had a 
few precious things in a drawer of the table. They were 
all her own. Everyone who knew Bessie knew that the 
thing she liked best of all was one piece of bright blue silk. 
She had saved it for a long time. Now she opened the 
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drawer and took it out. And almost before anyone knew 
what had happened, Marion was sitting at the sewing 
table, cutting around a paper pattern which Bessie had 
pinned to the beautiful blue silk. 

Then school went on again almost as usual, but not 
quite as usual. For whenever Bessie moved to teach 
some tiny children to read, Marion came along after her 
with the blue silk dress. Then when Bessie had to go to 
stir up the bread, Marion followed her to the school 
kitchen. Those in the class who knew Miss Wheelock 
best knew that for some reason she was especially happy. 

“Children,” said Miss Wheelock, “you have just seen 
a very kind thing. You are all trying to do as Jesus 
would do. Bessie saw that Marion was afraid and lone- 
some, so she was kind to her. She did just what Jesus 
would have done. I am so proud of her, and I shall be 
proud of you, because I know that you too will make 
Marion feel at home.” 

Bobby thought about this. There was not much he 
could do for an Indian girl. He put his hands in his 
pocket to think about it some more, and his fingers touched 
a piece of dried herring-eggs, pressed into a cake. He 
knew that the Indians were very fond of this kind of 
candy. So when Marion came back he held out the cake. 
Marion took it, but she did not look up. She was too 
bashful. 

Just the same, Bobby felt quite happy. He was glad 
when he saw his sister Virginia pat the little girl on the 
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arm. In fact, he had never seen such a friendly school 
down in the United States. Everyone seemed to be try- 
ing to make Marion happy, so that her mother might be 
able to go home and leave her. 

Later in the day Marion sat on the steps with Bessie and 
watched the boys chop wood and carry water for the 
school. Then she went in and helped Bessie make up a 
new bed for herself. She did not cry at all when her 
mother went away. 

In the evening she watched the boys feed the dogs with 
cooked rice mixed with dried fish and melted candles. 
Then Miss Wheelock sat down at the little organ, and all 
the children sang an Indian song. 

Now Indians love music very much, and many of them 
have sweet voices. Bobby soon heard a very sweet voice 
above all the rest. It was such a beautiful voice that one 
by one the children stopped singing to listen. Finally little 
Marion was left singing alone. She did not seem to mind, 
but went right on to the end. 

“How beautifully you sing, Marion,” said Miss 
Wheelock. “You must sing for us often.” 

*‘Let’s teach her Gentle Child of Nazareth,” said Bessie. 
And just because Bessie wanted that song, Marion tried 
very hard to learn it. 

Then Marion let Bessie give her a bath and put her 
to bed with a clean nightgown on. It was the first 
real bath she had ever had, and the only nightgown 
she had ever seen. She lay in her clean white bed at 
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last, but she was very stiff. She hardly dared to move. 

Then Miss Wheelock went around to say good-night 
to all her children, and finally she came to Marion. 

“Good-night, dear,” she said. ‘Bessie will sleep right 
beside you, so if you want anything in the night you can 
tell her.” Miss Wheelock taught Marion a little prayer, 
and after a while the little Indian girl curled up com- 
fortably instead of lying so stiffly on her back. Soon she 
gave a little sigh and was sound asleep. 

The next day Virginia showed Marion how to color 
some paper leaves to decorate the schoolroom. And Miss 
Wheelock showed all the children a beautiful picture of 
Jesus blessing little children. She told them once more 
how the school was trying to be kind like Jesus. 

Now if you'll believe it, a few weeks later in the year 
another little Indian girl came with her father to the 
school. She was crying so loud that she set all the dogs 
howling. And who do you suppose went to meet that 
little girl, and showed her a doll’s dress made of bright 
blue silk? Yes, it was Marion. She stopped the new 
little girl’s crying, too. She tried to do everything Bessie 
had done for her. 

Bobbie told his mother all about it afterward. And 
Virginia told some things that Bobby hadn’t noticed. 

“That’s a funny thing, about trying to be kind like 
Jesus,” said Virginia. . 

“What is funny about it?’ asked Mother. 

And Virginia said, “It spreads.” 


BOBBY’S FUR SUIT 


NE day in October Bobby slipped through the woods 

to Charlie’s house. He rapped on the door and 

called, but nobody answered. Even the dogs were still. 

Bobby went around the house where the dogs were usually 
tied, and found that they were gone. 

“Maybe Charlie has moved away,” thought Bobby. 
“Till ask Albert.” 

Albert was the little Indian boy who lived in the next 
cabin. But nobody was at home there. Bobby tried once 
more at his friend George’s house, and when he found 
that empty, too, he went home. 

“Everybody has moved, Father,’ said Bobby. “I 
couldn’t find a single Indian or a single dog.” 

“Ah,” said Father wisely, “they have all gone hunting. 
But let me tell you a surprise. Charlie will come back 
and get you and me just as soon as they find a good place 
to camp. He promised he would. He said he would get 
you a fur suit.” 

“What do I want of a fur suit?” asked Bobby. 

“You will soon see, my boy,” replied Father. “It gets 
pretty cold a little later and you will need it, especially if 
we go with the dog-team to visit Uncle Bill up where the 
Eskimos live.” 
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“Oh, I should like to dress like an Eskimo!” shouted 
Bobby. ‘“They have fur stockings and shoes.” 

“So will you,” said Father. “I will take your picture, 
if it isn’t too dark for pictures, when you get your fur 
suit.” 

Bobby waited impatiently for three days, when he was 
overjoyed to see Charlie coming through the woods with 
his gun. Everything was all ready, you may be sure, and 
Father and Bobby started out directly with their Indian 
friend. ! 

“We found a good camp,” said Charlie. “Plenty of 
caribou and moose and reindeer. We shall have a lot to 
eat this winter.” 

Bobby was delighted with the Indian camp. Every 
family had a tent made of canvas, and they did their 
cooking outside, over fireplaces made of stones. 

“This is just like a picnic,’ said Bobby. 

“Tt seems so to you,” replied Father with a smile. “But 
if the Indians didn’t have this kind of picnic, they would 
have nothing to eat or wear in the winter.” 

You must all know that Bobby was a strong boy for 
his age, and that he learned quickly. By this time he was 
used to walking through the woods without making much 
noise. “If you had not learned to move slowly in the 
woods without any noise,” said Father, “I am sure Charlie 
would not have wanted to bother with you on this trip. 
You had better do just as he tells you, for he knows all 
the ways of the woods.” 
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Bobby promised faithfully to mind Charlie, although 
Charlie was only a boy himself. Bobby almost wished he 
had a gun, too, when he saw Indian boys no bigger than 
himself cleaning and loading rifles. He had not been in 
camp an hour before a tiny little Indian girl said sharply, 
“Caribou!” 

Bobby looked over the hills where the girl was pointing 
and saw five or six large animals with horns, feeding 
among the willow bushes. Four Indian men motioned to 
Charlie and Bobby, and they all walked quietly through 
the woods toward the caribou. 

“It seems too bad to shoot them, Charlie,” said Bobby. 

“Too bad?” questioned Charlie, greatly surprised. “If 
we did not, we’d starve this winter. Nothing to eat. 
And you wouldn’t have any parka.” 

“What’s a parka?” asked Bobby. 

“Your fur hood and coat,” replied Charlie. “My 
mother will make it for you, out of that caribou skin. 
Maybe I can shoot a wolverine.” 

“Why do you want a wolverine?’ asked Bobby. 

“The fur will not freeze,” replied Charlie. “My mother 
will put it around your hood.” 

Each day or so the Indians moved their camp forward, 
and each day a party of them came back to camp with 
more caribou meat, or reindeer, or moose. When Bobby 
was tired he stayed in camp with the Indian women, 
watching them cut the meat in long strips and hang it on 
racks with the skins to dry in the sun. 
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Bobby grew to like the reindeer meat when it was 
cooked, and he just loved the delicious soup that Charlie’s 
mother made out of caribou meat and potatoes. He liked 
to go with the Indian children after blueberries, rasp- 
berries, and salmon berries. The salmon berries looked a 
good deal like red blackberries, and Bobby drew a picture 
of them to show to Virginia. 

But the thing he liked best of all was to watch Charlie’s 
mother when she began to make his fur suit. She took a 
flat knife, something like a chopping knife, and scraped 
the caribou skin with it. She used the same knife to cut 
out the parka. When it was sewed together she put a 
band of soft beaver fur around the edge, and sewed three 
rabbit tails on the hood. Bobby’s fur boots were made of 
moose skin. And he was delighted to see a border of 
black wolverine fur around his hood to keep his face 
from freezing. 

“When it is very cold,” said Father, “your breath blows 
back against the fur, and this forms icicles on most kinds 
of fur. But with wolverine fur on your hood I think you 
can safely travel to visit Uncle Bill.” 

“When shall we start?” asked Bobby. 

“Just as soon as there is enough snow to make the 
sled run easily,” said Father. ‘You will ride on the sled, 
and the Eskimo dogs will pull you, and I will run behind 
you to drive the dogs. .We will take an Eskimo man with 
us to drive part of the time.” 

“Can Chief go too?” asked Bobby. 
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“No,” said Father, “Chief is too young yet. You will 
have to wait until Chief is a big dog. Then you can 
make him our leader. Perhaps by then you will have a 
dog-team of your own.” 

Bobby asked, “Does Uncle Bill know we are coming?” 

“No,” said Father. ‘‘That is, he doesn’t know when. 
You’d better write him a letter. It takes so long for the 
mail to get to him, suppose you write to him now and 
tell him. Then your Cousin John will have something to 
look forward to. He will be pretty glad to see a boy of 
his own age, I imagine, for it gets lonesome up there 
where the Eskimos live.” 

So Bobby wrote Uncle Bill a very good letter from the 
Indian camp, and it was taken up the river in a boat. 
Two months later it was delivered to John King, Bobby’s 
cousin, by dog-team. 

This was the letter, and the writing was quite good for 
a seven-year-old boy. 


DrEaR JOHN: 

Father and I are coming to visit you as soon as there 
is deep snow. I have a new fur suit to wear. It is not 
very cold now, but Father says I will need it, so I suppose 
I shall. 

Your cousin, 
Bossy. 

John was delighted to get the letter, and delighted to 
think of having visitors. But he laughed when he read 
the letter. He said to his mother, who laughed too, 
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“Bobby says he supposes he will need a fur suit! What 
do you suppose, Mother ?” 

John’s mother looked down at her own fur suit and 
then at John’s and then at Uncle Bill’s, and said, “I sup- 
pose so, too, John!” 


A VISIT BY DOG-TEAM 


HIS is a story about a trip across the snow, and of 
course every trip has two ends, hasn’t it? At one 
end of this trip little John King sat by the window in his 
wooden house, way, way up in the coldest part of Alaska. 
For several days John would pull a chair up to the win- 
dow and sit in his fur suit with a big bear-skin over his 
knees, and watch just as hard as he could over the snow 
to see if anyone was coming. For a long time he saw 
nothing but white snow on the ground and white flakes 
whirling in the wind. 

But somebody was coming. Can you guess who it was? 
It was Bobby King and his father, with a team of eleven 
Eskimo dogs hitched to a sled, and an Eskimo man to 
show the way. So we will take a peep at the other end 
of this trip and see what Bobby has been doing to get 
ready. 

It was snowing down at Bobby’s cabin, too. Bobby 
began to understand now why he needed his suit of fur. 

“Today we will start on our trip to see Uncle Bill,” 
said Father that morning. “You had better let Mother 
wrap your feet up in some warm coverings.” 

That was strange to Bobby. First his mother wrapped 
some strips of moose skin around his feet, then she drew 
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on two pairs of soft woolen stockings, then stockings of 
squirrel skin with the fur inside, and over all a new pair 
of high moose-skin moccasins. Bobby could hardly walk 
in all these wrappings, but his feet felt very warm. And 
when he was all dressed in his fur suit with the wolverine 
fur around the hood, Virginia began to say that she 
wanted to go too. 

“Tt’s much too hard a trip for a little girl,’ said Mother 
with a smile. ‘Really it’s rather a hard trip for a little 
boy. I imagine even Father and the dogs will be pretty 
thankful when it is over.” 

So Bobby felt very important to be starting out on a 
trip that was hard for grown-up men and strong Eskimo 
dogs. 

The wooden sled had a high back to lean against. At 
the top of this was a handle-bar for the driver to hold. 
On the sled Father laid a great many fur robes of black 
bear-skin. A pack of things to eat was laid on the front 
of the sled. Then, with a great deal of yelping and jump- 
ing, the eleven dogs were harnessed two by two to the 
sled, with a leader dog ahead, by Charlie Joseph. 

Bobby sat down on the soft pile of fur robes, and 
Mother pulled the ends up snugly over his knees and 
shoulders and tucked him in tightly, hands and all. 

“I can’t see anything but your nose, Bobby,” laughed 
Virginia. “You look like a bear.” 

A strong Eskimo man who lived next door to Uncle 
Bill had come down from his northern home to do some 
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trading with the Indians. He now stood ready to guide 
Bobby and his father across the many miles of snow. 
He smiled at everybody, took hold of the handle-bar, and 
with a shout they were off. The driver called to the 
leader dog, ‘““Mush, mush!” This means, “Go along,” or 
“Get out of the way,” either one. This time it certainly 
meant “Go along,” for the big leader dog sprang ahead, 
pulling with a will, and all the other dogs followed him. 

“This path is called a trail, Bobby,” said Father. “See 
if you can watch it most of the way.” 

“T can see it, all right,” said Bobby, little thinking how 
easily the trail could be lost under the drifting snow. He 
was having the best time he had ever had in his life, feel- 
ing the sled flying over the snow, and seeing the beautiful 
dogs racing along ahead of him. He noticed that Oola, 
the Eskimo guide, did not drive the dogs by reins, as we 
do a horse; he shouted to the leader and cracked a very 
long whip without touching him, and the dog seemed to 
understand what was wanted. 

Of course it was rather dark all day, for now it was 
beginning to be winter and the sun came up for only a 
few hours and then went right down again, almost in 
the same place. For miles and miles Bobby saw nothing 
but the snowy trail, the river, and the falling snowflakes. 
After a while he said, “Father, let’s stop at some house 
and get something to eat.” 

Then Father laughed quite hard. “Bobby,” he said, 
“there isn’t any house along here for miles! When we 
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get to the mail-carrier’s cabin we will stop. You must 
remember that we always told you this was a hard trip.” 

Bobby was thankful when he saw the tiny cabin of the 
mail-carrier. The dogs stopped in front of it, and dropped 
down to rest in the snow, and Father unwrapped the fur 
robes and let Bobby climb out and waddle as fast as he 
could into the cabin. Here they built a fire in the stove, 
cooked reindeer steak and rice, and Bobby had milk on 
his rice, although it came out of a can. 

“We won't feed the dogs yet or they will go mght to 
sleep,” said Father, as he put the steak on three tin plates. 

When dinner was over, and Bobby went out once more 
to hop into his nest of furs, he thought the dogs had 
run away. He could not see a single dog. But when 
Oola called sharply, the eleven dogs sprang right out of 
the snowdrift where they had been almost buried as they 
rested. Once more they started off. 

After a few days of riding and stopping at cabins, 
Bobby thought the trip seemed different. It really was 
different, too. All of a sudden the leader dog began to 
howl and run faster. 

“He sees igloo,” said Oola. 

Bobby was not quite as quick as the dog, but very soon 
he too saw a queer kind of house, and although it seemed 
strange and uncomfortable to him, he was very glad to 
go inside it to rest and get warm. The Eskimo igloo was 
like this little play igloo. You can see that a hole was first 
made in the ground. Then long pieces of wood were 
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set up around the edge, slanting in. Other logs were laid 
across the top, and a hole was left in the middle for a 
window and a chimney. The window was covered with 
walrus skin which let in a little light. Then the cracks 
were stuffed with moss, dirt and sod, and when Bobby 
saw it the sod was all covered up with snow. 

Bobby was just going to ask where the door was when 
he saw three Eskimos coming out of a hole a short dis- 
tance from the igloo on their hands and knees. They 
- were smiling as if they were glad to have company, and 
Bobby soon learned that Eskimos do smile when you 
speak to them, although the Indians usually do not. 

Although nobody could tell time by the sun when there 
wasn't any sun, it was night this time by Father’s watch. 
Now Oola fed the hungry dogs with frozen fish. The 
dogs snapped up the food as if they were starving, and 
when it was all gone they curled up immediately and went 
to sleep, as Eskimo dogs always will after being fed, no 
matter what time of day it is. 

“Come in,” said one of the Eskimos with another smile. 

So Bobby, Father and Oola crawled into the low door 
through a narrow passage like a hallway, and soon found 
themselves in a square room half under ground, filled with 
Eskimos. The light came from a stone dish full of seal 
oil, in which there was a lighted wick of moss. The dogs 
crept into the hallway when they were left alone, but no- 
body minded so long as they kept out of the square room 
where seal meat was drying. 
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A kind Eskimo woman soon had ready a supper of 
boiled fish, deer meat and hot tea. And all the Eskimos 
watched the white man and little boy while they ate. 

Bobby was so tired that he was quite ready to roll up 
in a fur robe and go to sleep on a shelf with several other 
children, and he did not wake up until it was time to start 
again. 

Now let us look once more at the other end of the trip, 
and see John as he watches the white trail from the win- 
dow. Suddenly he sees a black speck in the distance 
which he knows is a dog-sled. 

“Mother! Mother!” he calls, throwing off his fur robe 
and dancing a jig. “Bobby’s coming!” 

John was not mistaken. His own dogs began to howl 
and Bobby’s dogs howled in answer, but in spite of all 
the noise and almost a dog fight, Bobby and Father man- 
aged to get into Uncle Bill’s cozy little house, where a hot 
supper was all ready to go onto the table. Bobby was 
glad to be at his journey’s end and to sleep for the first 
time ina real bed. But John was so glad to have company 
that he did not want to go to bed at all. 

“TI needed my fur suit, didn’t I?” said Bobby, after he 
had eaten his supper of boiled fish and reindeer meat. 

“T thought you would,” replied John, laughing. ‘That 
is a pretty cold trip.” 

Next day Bobby took from his pack his beloved note- 
book, and a new one just like it for John. He explained 
the idea of the book to John, and John was just as ex- 
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cited about it as Bobby and Virginia had been when their 
mother first explained it to them. Together the two 
cousins colored and pasted a new page, all about the trip 
that had two ends. 

- I wonder what you think went on that page? You 
can easily guess. But one thing you would never guess. 
The soft paste froze stiff before the boys could spread it, 
so they had to move the table close to Uncle Bill’s stove 
and work very fast. 


ANOTHER FAST TEAM 


Beet had never spent such a strange day in his life 
as that first day at Uncle Bill’s. The weather was 
beautifully clear and cold, and with Oola’s little boy Keok, 
Bobby and John went fishing. Everything about that 
fishing trip was strange to Bobby. To begin with, the 
boys did not start toward the water. Keok and John 
each took some Eskimo fishing tackle and off they started 
in the other direction. 

“The wind blows, so we will make a wall first. That 
keeps off the wind,” said John. 

Bobby watched the two boys closely as they cut big 
blocks of snow and stood them on end to make a wall. 
Three blocks of ice made three stools to sit on. Then, 
with an ice-pick made of a long stick with a point of 
reindeer horn, John and Keok cut two round fishing holes 
through the thick ice, a short distance apart. 

“Not catch the same fish,” said Keok with his friendly 
smile. 

Bobby looked down the two holes and could see water 
below, but thin ice kept forming on top because the day 
was so cold. However, Keok soon fixed that, for he had 
a scoop shaped like a big spoon, which was fastened to a 
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long handle. He cleverly scooped off the ice as fast as it 
formed. Then the boys were ready to fish. 

There was no fish pole; it was just a line made of a 
thin strip of reindeer skin with a white ivory hook shaped 
like a little fish on the end. There was no bait. The 
three boys sat down on the fur tails of their coats and 
let down their lines. After a long, long time Bobby said, 
“Fishing means waiting, doesn’t it?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied John. “Keok’s mother sometimes 
waits all day long for a fish. She has a lot of patience.” 

To tell the truth, it seemed to Bobby as if John and 
Keok had a lot of patience too. He looked around him 
and could see nothing but long plains covered with snow 
and a few igloos. Then suddenly he thought he saw a 
forest of low trees with bare twisted branches sticking 
out of the snow. 

“Is that the woods, John?” he asked his cousin, pointing. 

John laughed. “Those are Oola’s reindeer lying down,” 
he said. “You can just see their horns from here. Oola 
has over a hundred reindeer.” 

“Do they give you rides, Keok?” asked Bobby. 

“Ves, rides, and we eat them, too,” said Keok. 

“They dig under the snow with their forefeet and with 
their antlers,” said John, ‘and get moss to eat in the 
winter. So we don’t have to feed them.” 

Just then Keok jerked his fish line and pulled it up 
quickly, first over one hand and then over his reel. On 
the hook was a huge codfish. 
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Bobby was so excited at the size of the fish that he 
could look at nothing else. But Keok, who was used to 
the country, stood up suddenly, hardly looking at his fish, 
and pointed off over the snow. Then Bobby saw a black 
speck which he knew must be a dog-team. 

“More visitors!” shouted John. “Let’s go home and 
see who it is!” | 

It did not take the boys long to gather up their things 
and walk back to Uncle Bill’s house in great excitement. 
From there they could plainly see the dog-team coming 
up the trail at a great rate. As usual, every dog in the 
neighborhood began to howl, and the strangers answered 
as they ran. Uncle Bill soon came out too, but Bobby 
noticed that he looked sober instead of delighted. 

“Something must be wrong, sonny,” said Uncle Bill. 
“That is Kyo’s team, I think. And he always does his 
fishing down the other way.” 

It was Kyo, and something was wrong, just as Uncle 
Bill said. | 

“Everybody sick,” said Kyo, when he saw Uncle Bill. 
“Sick here.” He pointed to his throat. 

Uncle Bill did not waste any time talking, for he was a 
doctor. He went quickly into his office, and very care- 
fully packed a small case of medicine which he wrapped 
in furs to keep it from freezing. Aunt Katherine seemed 
to know just what to do, too. She quickly made up a 
package of food, matches, and tin dishes, and fastened it 
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on the sled. Even John helped by getting out Uncle Bill’s 
dark glasses. 

Kyo’s dogs were so tired that they dropped down in the 
snow just where they stood. When Oola heard the news 
he went quickly over to the forest of reindeer horns and 
soon had six of his fastest reindeer harnessed to the sled. 
This was the first time Bobby had ever seen a reindeer 
team, and he watched it so closely that he hardly winked. 
He knew better than to ask to go too, for he knew his 
father would not let him go where people were having sore 
throat. So he watched Uncle Bill and Oola as they 
cracked the long whip and started off like a flash. 

Then Kyo, who was very tired, came into the warm 
cabin and told Aunt Katherine that twelve people in his 
village were sick. 

“There is a dog-team waiting for Uncle Bill at the first 
village, Bobby,” explained Aunt Katherine. 

“The reindeer will be tired by then, and the dogs will 
be just crazy to start off,” added John. “Then when the 
dogs get to the next village they will be tired, and another 
team is all ready to take their places.” 

“T should think Uncle Bill would be tired himself,” 
said Bobby. 

“He will be,’ said Aunt Katherine. “It will take him 
four days to get there. But Oola will not go all the way. 
He will stop and let another Eskimo man drive. So 
Uncle Bill can get a little sleep on the sled.” 
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“TI think Uncle Bill is good to take such a long trip,” 
said Bobby. 

“You see, Bobby, the sick people need him,’ replied 
Aunt Katherine, “and there isn’t anybody else who knows 
what to do. Oola is helping, too, in taking his reindeer. 
Why don’t you make a drawing of this trip in your Alaska 
book, Bobby? John will show you how people travel to 
Kyo’s town.” | 

By the light of a lamp the two boys laid out their books 
and crayons and turned to a-new page. 

“Let’s draw the three teams,” said John. “Mother will 
draw a pattern of a sled for us to trace. Then we can - 
draw the igloos at the end of the trip.” 

It was really a little exciting to the boys as they pasted 
the reindeer team first, and then chan it at the first 
village to the eager dog-team. 

“The dogs seem to know you're in a ae said John. 
“It’s almost like a race.” 

“It is a race,” said Aunt Katherine with a smile. “It’s'a 
race with the sore throat.” 

“Oh, look at the sky!” said Bobby, stopping his pasting. 

“Haven't you ever seen the Northern Lights?” inquired 
John. “If you haven’t, we’d better go outdoors so you 
can get a better view.” 

Bobby stood perfectly still outdoors when he saw the 
sky. He had never seen anything like it before. Great 
streamers of white light shot up from the edge of the 
sky in a half circle. The whole sky was red. And as 
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the boys watched the streamers they changed to blue and 
then to green and then to orange. 

“Well, I never saw anything like that before,’ said 
Bobby. “Let’s make a picture of Northern Lights, too, 
and paste it in the book, because Uncle Bill surely must 
have seen them on his trip.” 

“All right. And let’s leave the edges of the streamers 
loose, to show how they flicker,’ said John, as they re- 
turned to their work table. So that is why the edges of 
the streamers are not pasted down. 

It was two weeks before Uncle Bill came home again. 
But when he did come every Eskimo in the village came 
out to meet him. And everyone was so happy to see 
him and to see Oola that they all went into the school- 
house and sang songs. Oola stood up and thanked the 
Heavenly Father for keeping Uncle Bill safe and for let- 
ting him help the sick Eskimos. 

“We will not catch the sore throat up here,’ explained 
Uncle Bill, “if we wash all the towels carefully, and never 
use the same towel or the same drinking cup with anyone 
else. And we should keep our hands clean and keep 
them away from our mouths.” 

That was a great week among the Eskimos for melting 
the snow and washing clothes, hands and towels. 

“You boys had better remember that, too,’ said Uncle 
Bill. “I suppose even you sometimes forget to wash 
your hands before eating.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he said this. But 
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the boys washed their hands carefully and each used his 
own towel. And down in the corner of the Alaska book 
they pasted a little blue wash basin, a cake of soap, and a 
tiny towel. 

It was a funny thing, but whenever Bobby and John 
got to talking about that trip of Uncle Bill’s, they always 
ended by laughing and going to wash their hands. 


GOING HOME TWICE 


NE day Uncle Bill said, “Bobby, you had _ better 

come out and see Keok’s skin boats. You are go- 
ing home soon, and it would be a pity not to see him go 
out in his boat at all.” 

This suited the boys, and they were soon ready. Keok 
lifted his own boat down from a tall rack on the beach. 

“Tt is called a kayak, Bobby,” said Uncle Bill. “Keok 
will let you look at it before he goes off to hunt walruses. 
He keeps it up on a rack because otherwise the dogs 
would eat it for the skin.” 

Keok smiled, as usual, and showed Bobby how the 
frame was made of willow wood and covered with the 
skins of two bearded seals. 

“Keok’s mother scraped the hair off with a knife; I 
watched her last year,’ said John. “Then she had to 
pull and soak the skin to make it soft. Then she sewed 
it all around the edge of the boat and pulled it over the 
top to the round hole.” 

“The boat is all covered over, isn’t it?’ said Bobby. 
“Our boats are open.” 

“The water is rough here,” said John. “Our boats 
would soon sink. Now watch Keok get into the seat.” 

When the kayak had been carried down to the edge of 
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the water, the Eskimo boy climbed into the hole and tied 
the bottom of his oilskin cape very tightly around the 
wooden hoop at the top of the hole. 

“You see no water can get in,” said John. 

Keok took his wooden paddle, said good-by, and was 
soon bobbing off on the water. 

Keok’s mother showed Bobby the other skin boat. It 
was much larger, and open at the top like a rowboat. 

“This is an omiak, Bobby,” explained Uncle Bill. 
“Thirty people can ride in this. But after these boats 
have been in the water a while they have to be taken out 
and dried and oiled. The seal oil makes it waterproof.” 

“I don’t like to go out in an omiak,” confessed John. 
“I’m afraid to step on the skin part between the wooden 
ribs, because I’m afraid my foot will go through.” 

“It never does, though,” said Uncle Bill with a smile. 
“Tt just pushes the skin down a little. But I don’t think 
Eskimo boats seem very comfortable to white people 
myself. Now perhaps Keok’s mother will let you come 
into the igloo and see the new baby.” 

The Eskimo woman was much pleased, and they all 
crawled into the igloo on their hands and knees. They 
found the room very smoky, and full of Eskimo children 
of all ages. The baby was all rolled up in a fur robe on 
the floor, but her mother picked her up and put her in her 
fur hood for the boys to look at. They admired her baby 
so much that the Eskimo mother smiled broadly and said, 
“T make you ice cream.” 
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Bobby watched curiously as she crawled out to get a 
stone dish full of snow. Into the snow went some blub- 
ber, dried fish and seal oil. When this was all mixed to- 
gether, the Eskimo children ate most of it up. And to tell 
the truth, Bobby was glad they did, for he did not like it 
very well. He thanked Keok’s mother, and instead of 
eating he watched her as she began to play cat’s cradle to 
amuse the children. 

For a string she had a long leather thong, or strip of 
skin. This she twisted quickly around her small pretty 
hands so that it made the outline of an animal. 

“Bear!” she said, showing it to Bobby. 

Then with a quick motion she changed the string and 
held it up again. 

“Whale!” cried Bobby with delight. 

This pleased Keok’s mother, so she made the best 
animal she could. This took her a little longer on account 
of the horns, but it was perfectly easy to guess. 

“Reindeer!” said Bobby and John together. Bobby 
could hardly bear to see the string taken off. 

“T’m coming next year,” he said. “Will you make the 
reindeer for me again?” 

Keok’s mother said she would (and she really did). 
But Bobby and John went home then to make a page in 
their notebooks, showing the bear, the whale, and the 
reindeer, all made out of reindeer cord. They drew a 
plate of Eskimo ice cream, too, and pasted on the page a 
picture of an Eskimo woman with a fur hood. They each 
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made a small brown cardboard Eskimo baby and slid her 
into an opening at the top of the hood. 

“She really looks something like Keok’s baby sister 
with her eyes shut,” said Bobby. 

“We mustn’t forget the kayak, boys,’ said Aunt 
Katherine, who came into the room to admire the books. 
“T will draw a pattern for you.” 

So the boys colored a blue sea on another page, and 
pasted on the picture of the skin boat with Keok sitting 
in the seat with his paddle. 

“T guess my Alaska book is done now,” said Bobby, 
looking it over. “I’m going home now to my mother at 
Charlie Joseph’s school, and then I’m going home again 
to the United States.” 

“You are going home twice, then,” said John with a 
laugh. 

Now when Bobby said his book was done, he was not 
counting on having any good-by presents. But the Eski- 
mos had grown so fond of the little white boy that they 
brought him all kinds of trinkets as he was getting set- 
tled in the reindeer sled to go home. 

First Oola gave him some beautiful little animals carved 
out of a walrus tooth: a seal, a walrus, and a tiny polar 
bear. Keok’s mother gave him a wonderful parka that she 
had worked on all winter. Keok himself gave Bobby a 
paper knife carved out of ivory. And lastly his cousin 
John gave him a perfect model of a little kayak, about 
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five inches long, made by an Eskimo girl and covered with 
real skin. 

“Sorry, said Keok to Bobby. ‘Come again!” 

And with these words ringing in his ears, Bobby started, 
with a jerk from his reindeer team, on his first trip home. 
Before he reached his real home in the United States 
Bobby had traveled in all these things: a reindeer sled, a 
dog-sled, a motor boat, a steamship, a train, and an auto- 
mobile. It always seemed to Bobby that he started out for 
home six separate times, instead of just twice. 


BOBBY AT HOME 


WANs the first thing Bobby did when he reached ~ 
his own home in the United States was to color and 
cut out pictures of all his Alaskan presents and paste 
them in his book. And there were some presents that 
you have not heard about yet. 

When Charlie Joseph found that Bobby and Virginia 
were going back to the United States, he came over with 
an Indian gift. Bobby himself did not know how lucky 
he was to receive the square wooden box that Charlie’s 
grandfather had made. It was made of one long piece of 
wood, bent to form corners. Nobody knows how to bend 
wood like this nowadays except the oldest Indians. Some- 
how the wood is creased with a knife and heated by steam. 
On the outside of the black box was a design in soft shades 
of red. 

Charlie’s mother gave Bobby an Indian basket made of 
spruce roots. Bessie came over with a little bag made 
of fish skin, decorated with tiny red feathers. “For your 
marbles,” said Bessie. 

Bobby hardly knew how to say thank you enough. He 
heard everyone saying so many times, “Sorry! Come 
again!” He did not realize how many friends he had in 
Alaska. It took him nearly a whole afternoon to cut out’ 
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and paste pictures of all the presents that had been given 
to him. 

When he went to school he showed the window note- 
book to his teacher. She looked at each page carefully 
through the little window, and then she said, “Bobby, 
this is a beautiful book. I know you are glad you took 
such pains with it, and never scribbled or cut anything 
carelessly. I am going to let you be my helper, and we 
will build all these Alaskan things in the sand-table. You 
must show me how, because you know just how they look 
and I don’t.” 

That was a happy schoolroom, you may be sure. The 
children who were most careful were chosen to be helpers, 
too, and it was a gay little crowd who cleared the big table 
after school and covered it with sawdust colored green. 

“We can make this table into an Indian village,” said 
Bobby, “and use the real sand-table for the Eskimo 
village.” 

The children drew their chairs over by the window and 
sat for many happy hours cutting little brown logs the 
right length for log cabins, and making notches in the 
ends. The girls made trees and bushes, and made several 
Indian dolls out of clothespins. Each child in the room 
made a paper tent for the summer camp at the far end of 
the table, and each one colored paper fish and strung them 
on threads to dry in the sun. 

When both tables were finished, the children and 
teachers from the other grades were invited to come in 
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and see them. There was not a child in that whole school 
who had ever seen a little igloo made of old dry wood 
and real sod. 

“T always supposed people in Alaska lived in round 
snow-houses,” said a boy from the seventh grade. And 
that is what almost all the children thought, even if they 
did not say so. 

Nobody ever seemed to get tired looking at the flat 
white dish full of real water which was tinted green by 
means of water-color paints. In the water floated cakes 
of ice made of paraffin wax, and on one of them lay a 
sleeping walrus cut from cardboard and slipped into a 
slit in the wax. 

Bobby’s presents were laid out for the other children 
to see, and also the very best of the window notebooks— 
for every child in the second grade had made a book like 
Bobby’s. 

When the visitors had gone, Bobby’s teacher looked 
through his book once more. Then she called Bobby to 
her desk. 

She said, “Bobby, the last page of your book is a page 
of presents the Alaskan people gave you. Don’t you think 
it would be nice to paste a picture of the gift your father 
is giving to the people of Alaska ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Bobby, puzzled, “but I don’t know how you 
could make a picture of what my father gives. He teaches 
them to read, of course, and to keep clean, and not to steal 
from one another.” 
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Bobby’s teacher picked up a little picture of Jesus 
and said, “I have thirty pictures just like this one. Isn’t 
your father teaching the Indians and Eskimos to act like 
Jesus, so that they shall not fight or steal, but try to be 
_kind to one another ?” 

“That’s exactly right,” agreed Bobby. “And that’s 
what the teachers do too. I suppose Jesus is a present 
to the Indians—some of them never heard of him until 
Father went there a long time ago.” 

So thirty children pasted a picture of Jesus on the last 
page of their books before they went home. 

“T think that’s a good picture for the end of this book,” 
said a little girl. “It may remind us to be kind, too.” 

“Tt ought to,” said Bobby. “I don’t see how we can 
teach people in Alaska to be kind unless we are kind our- 
selves.” 

“T wish we could make some presents to send to Bessie,” 
said a thoughtful little girl. 

“So do I,” said another, looking at the fish-skin bag. 
“But we can’t make as nice things as she can _ her- 
self.” 

“T’ll tell you what the Indian children love,’ shouted 
Bobby. “They like bags made of netting to hold Christ- 
mas things. We could make those. They like bean- 
bags, too, and all sorts of toys and books.” 

“T should think Charlie and Keok would like jack-knives 
if they do so much carving,” said Bobby’s chum. “I’ve 
got some candy money in my bank.” 
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“Charlie does need a new knife,” said Bobby, much 
delighted. 

So you will not be surprised, will you, when you hear 
that a big box of things went from that school to Alaska ? 
And among other things there were several jack-knives, 
some new books, and many toys, all bought with what 
the children called their candy money. 

If any of the children missed their candy, they forgot 
all about it when they received the letters of thanks from 
Alaska. For they learned that just by giving up a little 
sweet stuff (which really didn’t do them any good any- 
way) they had given these other children the only real 
toys they had ever had. 


WORSHIP SERVICES 


Many primary teachers or superintendents are eager to 
help their children to an understanding of and sympathy 
with those whose lives are somewhat different from their 
own. Nevertheless they feel that the allotted time is too 
limited for them to be able to devote entire sessions over 
several weeks to missionary or world friendship material. 
Yet there is always some time available, time generally 
used for the worship service. Could not the worship ele- 
ment be heightened if some definite problems were pre- 
sented? These worship services have been prepared for 
use in either week-day or Sunday schools as an example 
of such a definite worship enterprise. 

It is hoped that the programs may prove helpful in 
the grouping of materials, in showing how new material 
can be introduced while keeping enough of the old so that 
the children can easily follow the program, and in making 
songs, scripture, and prayer very definite and concrete 
for primary children. While detailed suggestions are 
offered to the leader, there is no thought of these being 
too closely followed. 
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Materials that will help. Pictures from Alaskan Pic- 
ture Stories—Picture set, Children of Many Lands—All- 
Alaska Picture Sheet—Eskimo Picture Sheet (see bibli- 
ography for all of these)—Sand-table made as directed 
on page 10. | 


Quiet music. 
Talk about sand-table or pictures. 


Introduction to the story. Today we are going to begin 
some stories about a boy named Bobby whose father is a 
missionary in Alaska. Bobby went to Alaska to visit him, 
and our stories will tell about the things that happened while 
he was there with his father and mother and little sister 
Virginia. 


Story used. “Bobby’s Red Fish.” (P. 27.) 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for friends. We thank 
thee that Bobby found a good friend almost as soon as he 
came to Alaska. We are glad that Charlie found a friend, 
too, and that each of them, Charlie and Bobby, had something 
he could share with the other. Help us to share with our 
friends. Amen. 


Song. Friends, Friends, Friends.t 
1 By Elizabeth McE. Shields. Published by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, Richmond, Va. Five cents per copy. 
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Scripture. Today I shall read to you some of the things 
the Bible says about friends. [Read Proverbs 17:17 4.] 
Jesus called his disciples friends. [Read John 15:15 ¢.] 


Offering. How would you like to have your money go for 
_ the next few weeks to help send men like Bobby’s father to 
teach boys like Charlie? 


Offering prayer. 


After the worship period, before the lesson, there 
might be a few minutes of extra time given to the ex-. 
planation of the making of the notebook, “My Window 
into Alaska.” See page 12 for explanation and introduc- 
tion. Those children who wish to do so might come early 
each Sunday before church school begins and work on 
the books. 


Introducing a new hymn. God’s Children Live in 
Many Lands, in Song and Play for Children. 


We have been hearing about Charlie’s home, and we have 
a song that tells about it. This is the way the song begins: 


God’s children live in many lands, 

All scattered wide and far, 

Where nights are long and snow is deep 
Beneath the northern star. 


That part tells us about Charlie’s home, doesn’t it? And the 
song tells about many other places where God’s children live. 


WORSHIP SERVICE II 
Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. (See p. 12.) 
Quiet music. 
Song. Friends, Friends, Friends. 


As you begin. Who can remember a story we had about 
two friends? Shall we listen while Helen tells us about 
them? After she has finished, the rest of us may add any- 
thing she has omitted if we have remembered it. 

Who remembers the two short Bible verses we had last 
Sunday? [If the children do not remember them the super- 
intendent or leader should recall them.] We love to think of 
Jesus calling us friends, don’t we? Shall we sing our song 
that tells about Jesus and some children whose friend he was? 


Hymn. I Think When I Read That Sweet Story of Old. 


Scripture. Shall we read the story of Jesus and his friends, 
the children? [Read Mark 10: 13-16.] 


Story used. “An Indian Cabin.” (P. 34.) 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for friends. We are 

glad that Bobby and Virginia made friends with Bessie and 

Charlie. We thank thee for pets; we are glad that Bobby 
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and Virginia could have the two little Eskimo puppies. 
Amen. 


There is a little verse I often think about when I thank the 
Heavenly Father for pets. Perhaps you know it. If you 
don’t, perhaps you would like to learn it. It is this: 


He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 

For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.1 


Offering. Shall we bring our money that will help send 
teachers to Alaska? 


Teaching a new song—God’s Children Live in Many 
Lands (see Song and Play for Children). Shall we think 
about our new song? What kind of nights were there in 
Alaska, according to our story today? Yes, very short. It 
was light all night. So that we could say, “Where days are 
short,” too, couldn’t we? Part of the time it is never light 
and part of the time it is never dark, where Bobby’s father 
teaches. 

Shall we say those first four lines? The rest of the stanza 
tells about other places where God’s children live. 

“Where flowers bloom.” There are many children who 
live where flowers bloom, aren’t there? We are some of 
the children who live where there are flowers. 

“Where rivers roll.” Who knows a river? Many of God’s 
children live where a river rolls. 

“Where mountains tower high.” Have any of you seen a 
mountain? Have you known children who lived where there 
are mountains? 


1 Coleridge, The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
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Then the last lines tell something that is true about all of 
God’s children wherever they live—“But all with one old 
earth for home, and under one blue sky.” 

Now shall we listen while Miss — plays the music? 
Shall we try to sing the first stanza together? 


WORSHIP SERVICE III 
Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. 
Quiet music. 
Hymn. All Things Bright and Beautiful. 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for all thy gifts to us. 
We thank thee for food and homes and care. Most of all 
we thank thee for thy love and the love of our fathers and 
mothers and our friends. 


Hymn. How Strong and Sweet My Father’s Care. 


Introduction to the story. Our story today is about 
school in Alaska. When I read it, part of the time I said 
to myself, “I guess Bobby and Virginia felt right at home.” 
And some of the time I said, “That must have seemed very 
strange to Bobby and Virginia.” This is the story. 


Story used. “School.” (P. 41.) 


Scripture. When I read the story first, it made me think 
of a verse in the Bible. [Read Hebrews 13:2a.] Why do 
you think I thought of that verse? Exactly. Bessie was kind 
to Marion who was a stranger. Afterward Marion was 
kind to another stranger. Virginia and Bobby wanted to be 
kind to strangers. 
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Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee that Bessie did not for- 
get to be kind to Marion, who was a stranger. We are glad 
that Bobby and Virginia and the other children all wanted 
to be kind to strange children. Help us at our day school 
and at church school not to forget to be kind to strangers. 
Amen. 


Offering. Aren’t we glad that Bessie had a teacher like 
Miss Wheelock so that when Marion came to the school 
Bessie had already learned how to be kind? And aren’t we 
glad that when the Indian children in Alaska go to school 
there are teachers like Miss Wheelock and Bobby’s father to 
help them? Our money is going to help pay the expenses of 
those teachers. 


Offering prayer or hymn. 


Hymn. God’s Children Live in Many Lands. Learn the 
second stanza. It would make the words mean more if 
you asked the children themselves to “speak in different 
tongues.” Most of them know a few words of French 
or German. One six-year-old boy said as the children 
were amused at the strangeness of another language, 
“Their language seems funny to us, but ours seems just 
as funny to them, and if they were listening to us talk 
they would be laughing just as we are.” 

If you could have some toys that are played with by 
children in other countries it would help give the feeling 
of kinship. Or if you have not such toys you can always 
help the children to find out where their own toys are 
made—Japan, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Russia, etc. 


WORSHIP SERVICE IV 

Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. 

Quiet music. 

Hymn, God’s Children Live in Many Lands. 


Scripture. Last week our story was about a school. You 
know when Jesus was here on earth he had a school. It 
didn’t usually meet in a house, and often there were so many 
pupils it was hard to teach them. There were twelve men, 
though, whom Jesus was with more than he was with anyone 
else, and whom he taught more than he did anyone else. 
They were his real pupils. I am going to read from the 
Bible about his calling the first four of those men to be his 
pupils. [Read Mark 1: 16-20.] 


Hymn. Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day. 
Story used. “Bobby’s Fur Suit.” (P. 47.) 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for thy care of all thy 
children. We are glad that God’s children live in many 
lands. We are glad that Bobby is having such a good time 
in the land where nights and days are long and snow is deep 
beneath the northern star. Amen. 


Offering. Shall we bring our offering to send teachers to 
the children in the north land? 
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Offering hymn or prayer. 


Discussion of additional gifts that might be sent to 
Alaska. That territory affords an opportunity for a real 
giving project which could be very valuable for the chil- 
dren. In the sending to many other groups, customs du- 
ties, distance, etc., make it impossible to send the concrete 
things children are interested in. Often the teacher feels 
rather baffled because so many of the suggestions of the 
children cannot be followed out. None of these barriers 
obtain in a project on Alaska. It may be that an exchange 
of gifts can be arranged for. This could be done in ad- 
vance, or when the group sends its gifts the leader could 
let the teachers in Alaska know that her group would ap- 
preciate some simple things her children might make. The 
leader should be sure, of course, to enclose postage. 


I have been wondering if you wouldn’t like to send gifts 
to the children in Bobby’s school. They would be delighted 
with some of the things we are so used to that we hardly 
think anything about them. | 


WORSHIP SERVICE V 
Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 


Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. Begin on spe- 
cial gifts for children in Bobby’s school in Alaska. 


Quiet music. 
Hymn. How Strong and Sweet My Father’s Care. 


Scripture. I wonder whether we can remember the Bible 
verses about friends and about strangers? [Ask the children 
to say the verses.]| Who knows the story about Jesus being 
a friend to some children? [Ask a child to tell that story. ] 


Hymns. I Think When I Read That Sweet Story of Old. 
(Sing one stanza.) God’s Children Live in Many Lands. 


Introduction to the story. We have just been singing 
about the land where snow is deep beneath the northern star. 
Our story today is about the journey Bobby took over that 
deep snow in a dog-sled. You remember that he was plan- 
ning to visit his Uncle Bill and his cousin John. 


Story used. “A Visit by Dog-team.” (P. 53.) 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for friends. We are 

glad that Bobby found kind and friendly people to help him 

on his long cold journey. We are glad for the strong kind 

driver and for the Eskimo woman who had the nice hot sup- 
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per ready. Wilt thou bless them and all the children in 
Alaska. Amen. 


Offering. Shall we bring our money to help send teachers 
like Miss Wheelock to teach the Indian children in Alaska? 


Offering prayer or hymn. 


Brief conversation about the plans for the gifts and the 
progress of the work might take place at this point. Of 
course little will have been done, but the review will serve 
as guidance to the children who did not come in time to 
help. 


WORSHIP SERVICE VI 
Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. Work on gifts. 
Quiet music. 
Hymn. How Strong and Sweet My Father’s Care. 


As you begin. One of the most interesting things about 
our stories to me is the number of friends Bobby made. Let’s 
put their names on the board. Let’s see: There was the one 
Bobby made the very first morning before breakfast; who 
knows what that friend’s name was? [Write “Charlie” on 
the board.] Now who can give the names of some other 
friends? [It may be that the teacher will have to help the 
children. The list would include Charlie and Bessie and 
their mother and father, Marion, Miss Wheelock, Uncle Bill, 
Aunt Katherine, John, Oola, and the Eskimo woman. ] 


Scripture. Who remembers a Bible verse about friends? 
Who remembers one about showing love to strangers? I am 
going to read from the Bible a story of how a man and a 
woman were as kind to a man named Elisha as the Eskimo 
woman was to Bobby. [Read IJ Kings 4: 8-10.] 


Hymn. God’s Children Live in Many Lands. 


Story used. “Another Fast Team.” (P. 60.) 
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Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for all the people who 
helped the sick Eskimos; for Bobby’s Uncle Bill most of all, 
because he knew what to do. We thank thee, too, for John 
and Aunt Katherine, who helped get everything ready quickly 
for Kyo who came for help, and for Oola who took his rein- 
deer that could journey so fast. We are glad for all the 
people who try to help each other. Amen. 


Offering. We found to-day that it isn’t just teachers who 
are needed in Alaska, but doctors and nurses, too. As we 
bring our money, aren’t we glad that we can have a part in 
sending people to Alaska to help? 


Offering prayer or hymn. 


Conversation about gifts. After the money contribu- 
tions have been received, review the work that is being 
done on the gifts. Show some that are attractive. 


Teaching a new song. The World, Dear Lord, Is Very 
Large; or, It Makes No Difference, East or West (Junior 
Church School Hymnal). If these hymns seem to be too 
advanced, use All the Little Children, from Song and Play 
for Children. 


WORSHIP SERVICE VII 


Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pictures or models of Alaskan boats. 


Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. Work on gifts. 


Quiet music. 
Hymn. Can a Little Child Like Me. 


Scripture. Last Sunday we had a story about Bobby’s 
Uncle Bill who helped sick people. Today I shall read to 
you a story from the Bible that tells how Jesus cured many 
people. [Read Luke 4: 40.] 


Hymn. It Makes No Difference, East or West. 


Do you think we can sing our lovely new hymn, that tells 
us that wherever we live, east or west or north or south, 
God cares for us? 


Prayer. Our Father, we thank thee for Jesus, who helped 
all the people that came to him. We are glad that Bobby’s 
father and mother and his Uncle Bill and Aunt Katherine 
are trying to do the things Jesus did when he was here. We 
know that when Jesus was a boy he was thoughtful and kind 
and loving. Help us, too, to be thoughtful and kind and 
loving. Help us to be like Jesus. Amen. 


Story used. “Going Home Twice.” (P. 67.) 
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I think we shall have to add to our list of Bobby’s Alaskan 
friends. Shall we write on the board the names of his new 
friends? 


Song. Friends, Friends, Friends. 


Would you like to sing our song about friends? I think 
we shall like especially the part that speaks about sharing our 
games and toys, don’t you? That’s what Bobby’s Alaskan 
friends did, isn’t it? 


Offering. Shall we bring our money to help the people who 
are themselves so helpful and friendly? 


Offering prayer or hymn. 


Comment on the progress of the work on the gifts, and 
on the gifts that the Eskimos made to Bobby. 


WORSHIP SERVICE VIII 
Materials that will help. See list in Worship Service I. 
Pre-session period. Work on notebooks. Work on gifts. 
Quiet music. 
Hymn. Can a Little Child Like Me. 


Scripture. We have been learning about Bobby’s friends. 
Jesus gave two rules that would help people make friends. 
One is what has been called the Golden Rule. [Read Luke 
6:31.] The other is about loving other people. This is it. 
[Read Mark 12: 31b.] 


Hymn. It Makes No Difference, East or West. 
Story used. “Bobby at Home.” (P. 72.) 


Offering. It’s rather interesting, isn’t it, that we thought 
of making gifts just as the children in Bobby’s school did? 
Now shall we bring our gifts of the money we are giving 
to help send teachers and doctors to Alaska? [Comment on 
the gifts that have been made and ask some children to show 
their work. | 


Offering prayer or hymn. 


Planning ahead. Perhaps next Sunday we might like to 
bring some things we would like to give but can’t make. 
Shall we ask our mothers and fathers to come next Sun- 
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day and see our books and the gifts we have made and those 
we bring? Perhaps they will help us pack our box. 

We can also tell about Bobby’s friends. And someone 
may tell about the sand-table. There will be time, too, for 
telling one of the stories. Which shall it be? 

Shall we decide what songs and Bible verses we will use? 


The time available for discussion will determine how 
great a part the children may have in planning the service. 
It takes a good deal of skill and a great deal of time to 
help primary children plan such a program, yet it can be 
done. Moreover, it is worth doing. Anyone who has 
seen the glow of creatorship on the faces of such a group 
is forever unwilling to hand down to them a finished 
product. An alternative for having to limit the planning 
to the one session would be to call an extra session dur- 
ing the week. 


WORSHIP SERVICE IX 


Pre-session period. Arrangement of gifts and note- 
books, so that they can be easily examined. 


Music or chord. 


Announcement by leader. The boys and girls have ar- 
ranged their gifts for the children of Alaska and their note- 
books on tables. They would like to have you look at them. 
There are children at each table who will describe the arti- 
cles; there are guides to conduct you to the several tables. 
[Allow five to fifteen minutes for this part of the program. 
For the remainder of the service a child may preside. | 


Quiet music. 
Hymn. God’s Children Live in Many Lands. 


Scripture. Announcement by child: We have learned some 
Bible verses about friends and being kind to strangers, and 
some of us are going to say them now. [Luke 4:40; Prov- 
enussi7. 07a; John. 15315 c;) Hebrews 1372) ayull: Kings 
4: 8-I0.] 


Hymn. It Makes No Difference, East or West. 
Prayer. The Lord’s Prayer. 


Telling about Alaska. One child tells about Bobby’s 
trip to Alaska. Several children tell about Bobby’s 
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friends and the various ways in which each one helped 
him. 


Story. The story which has been selected is told either 
by a child or by the leader. 


Offering. We have been saving our money to help send 
teachers and doctors to Alaska. We have dollars. 
Tomorrow we are going to send it, together with the money 
we receive today. [Take the offering in the usual way.] 


Offering prayer or hymn. 
Hymn. Saviour, Teach Me Day by Day. 


Prayer by leader. Our Heavenly Father, we are glad that 
we have learned something about the people of Alaska. We 
feel that they are our friends. We should like to make a 
trip, as Bobby did, and see Charlie, Bessie, Oola, and all the 
others. We are glad we could make gifts for them. May 
our gifts make them happy, just as their gifts made Bobby 
happy. Amen. 


Announcement by child. We shall pack our box now, and 
we should like it very much if you would stay and help us. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books marked * may be secured through denominational 
literature headquarters. 

Several denominations carry on work in Alaska. Write to 
your own mission board for a list of available materials. 

In ordering material published in Alaska, note should be 
taken of the time required for exchange of mail. The leader 
will need to write for publications a month or six weeks in 
advance. 


BACKGROUND MATERIAL 


Books 


Alaska, an Empire in the Making. John J. Underwood. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 1925. $3. 

Alaskan Missions of the Episcopal Church, The. Hudson 
Stuck. Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 1920. $1.50. 

Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of Opportumty. Agnes 
R, Burr. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 1919. $6. 

Alaska, the American Northland. Isabel Ambler Gilman. 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 1922. $1.40. 

Descriptive Booklet on the Alaska Historical Museum. 
Edited by A. P. Kashevaroff. Territory of Alaska, 
Library and Museum, Juneau, Alaska. 

Totem Lore of the Alaska Indians and the Land of the 
Totem. H. P. Corser. Nugget Shop, Juneau, Alaska. 
$1. 

Totems of Alaska, The. E. P. Pond. Winter & Pond Com- 
pany, Juneau, Alaska. I915. 50 cents. 
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* Under the North Star. Katharine E. Gladfelter. A course 
for junior boys and girls which contains stories and 
supplementary material helpful to primary teachers. 
Missionary Education Movement. 1928. 75 cents. 


Pamphlets 


—Publications of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

A Course of Study for United States Schools for Natives 
of Alaska. 1926. 20 cents. 

Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska to the Secretary 
of the Interior for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1926. 
Gratis. 

Both booklets may be secured by writing to the Super- 

intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


—Publications of the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Alaska Division. 
Monthly News Bulletin. April and May, 1927. Gratis. 
Address Jonathan H. Wagner, 422 Bell Street Ter- 
minal, Seattle, Washington. 


—Publications of Territory of Alaska, Department of Edu- 
cation, Juneau, Alaska. 

Alaska School Bulletin. March, April, May, 1927. Gratis. 

Manual and Course of Study for the Elementary Schools 
of Alaska. 1926. Gratis. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Years 
Ending June 30, 1918, June 30, 1919, and June 30, 1920. 
Gratis. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education. (School bi- 
ennium ended June 30, 1926.) Gratis. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY IOI 


—Publications of the Governor’s Office, Juneau, Alaska. 
Alaska, lis Past, Present, and Future. 1925. Gratis. 


—Publications of the Chamber of Commerce, Juneau, Alaska. 
Juneau, Alaska, and Vicinity. Gratis. 
Twelve One-Day Trips in Juneau. Gratis. 


—Publications of the Alaska Bureau of Publicity, Juneau, 
Alaska. 
Facts Concerning the Juneau District of Alaska. Gratis. 


Year Books 


Government Native School at Metlaktla, Alaska. Vol. 1, 
No. 1. May, 1927. 

U. S. Bureau of Education Industrial School, Ekluina, 
Alaska. Vol. 1, No. 2. January and February, 1927. 


BOOKS ON METHOD 


* Misstonary Education of Beginners, The. Jessie Eleanor 
Moore. Missionary Education Movement. 1927. $1. 
Written for teachers of little children, but suggestive 
for teachers of primary children. 

* Missionary Education of Primary Children, The. Wil- 
helmina Stooker. Missionary Education Movement. 
1928. $1. 

Primary School, The. Annie E. Moore. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston. 1925. $2. Written for day school teach- 
ers but desirable to add to the library of church school 
teachers. 

* Projects in World-Friendship. John Leslie Lobingier. 
Missionary Education Movement. 1925. $1.25. 
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SONG-BOOKS 


Junor Church School Hymnal. Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, Philadelphia. 1927. Pupils’ edi- 
tion, 90 cents; Teachers’ edition, $1.25. 

Song and Play for Children. Frances Weld Danielson and 
Grace Wilbur Conant. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 1925. 
$1.25. 

GAMES 


Alaskan Play Hour. Katharine E. Gladfelter. Board of 
National Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. Si A. New York! “1927: {}10 cents: 
* Children at Play in Many Lands. Katherine Stanley Hall. 
Missionary Education Movement. I912. 75 cents. 


HANDWORK 


* An Alaskan Eskimo House. A cut-out. Friendship Press, 
New York. Price to be announced. 
Eskimo Village. Straight line cut-out. Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. 50 cents. 
*To the Land of the Eskimo. A small Eskimo punch-out.' 
Missionary Education Movement. 25 cents. 


PICTURES 


* Alaska Picture Sheet. Missionary Education Movement. 
25 cents. 
National Geographic Magazine. May, 1901, April, 1903, 
February, 1906. 75.cents. December, 1915, June, 1920, 
May, 1922, September, 1923. 50 cents. 
These issues are in print, and may be ordered through the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 
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World-Friendship Picture Stories. Set No. 2. Four pic- 
tures in color, 8x 11, of Alaskan children, with a story 
for each picture. Friendship Press, New York. 75 
cents. i 
Post cards. Colored post cards, twelve for 25 cents, or 
photographs, 5 cents each, may be secured from Winter & 
Pond Company, Juneau, Alaska. 
Steamship folders may be secured from companies oper- 
ating in Alaska. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Most of these books are for older children, but some parts 
of them would be interesting for younger children; they con- 
tain good material also for the leader. Not all are about 
Alaska, but all have to do with the Far North. 

Across Arctic America. Knud Rasmussen. G, P. Putnam’s 

Sons, New York. 1927. $5. 
Animal Stories from Eskimo Land. Rene C. Riggs. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 1923. $1. 
Around the World With the Children. F. G. Carpenter. 
American Book Co., New York. 1917. 72 cents. See 
chapter about the Eskimos. 
Bovy’s-eye View of the Arctic. Kenneth L. Rawson. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 1926. $1.75. 

Captain Kituk. Roy Judson Snell. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston. 1918. $1.75. 

David Goes to Baffin Land. David Binney Putnam. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1927. $1.75. 

David Goes to Greenland. David Binney Putnam. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1926. $1.75. 

Dinner That Was Always There, The. Roy Judson Snell. 
Albert Whitman & Co., Chicago. 1923. 60 cents. 
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Eskimo Legends. Roy Judson Snell. Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1926. 80 cents. 

Indian Legends Retold. Elaine G. Eastman. Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. 1919. $1.60. Pages 79-161 contain 
Tsimshian tales and Alaskan stories. 

Kak: The Copper Eskimo, Vilhjalmur Stefansson and 
Violet Irwin. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1927. 
School edition, $1.20. Has to do with Canadian 
Eskimos. 

Northward Ho! Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1926. 80 
cents. Not Alaska, but interesting for life in the Far 
North. 

Our Little Alaskan Cousin. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. L. C. 
Page & Co., Boston. 1907. $1. 

Stories from Mythology (North American). Cora Morris. 
Marshall Jones Co., Boston. 1924. $2. Section 111, 
Eskimo Stories. Section x1v, The Pacific Coast. 

* World in a Barn, The. Gertrude C. Warner. 1927. $1.25. 
Chapter vir. Friendship Press, New York. 
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